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EPISODE ominous shake of the head from one and an- 
In the Early History of Michigan. other of the more judicious part of our party, 


BY MRS. ELECTA M. SHELDON. 


NEW SARATOGA. 


About two years after the paper-city mania, 
in this Wolverine State, being on a visit to a 
relative, in the village of Dexter, it was one 
day proposed that we should take an excursion 
on horseback, to Prospect Hill, about seven 
miles distant. The proposal was hailed with 
pleasure by us all, and the next day fixed upon 
for the ride, 

The morning proved cloudy, and of six 
couples, all except three individuals gave up 
the project, from fear of a storm. 

“No, indeed, we won't give up, will we?” 
said Helen N——, a fine, spirited young lady, 
to Mr. H——, my relative, who was prepar- 
ing to accompany us. 

“TI don’t anticipate a storm,” he replied, 
“and as this will be the last opportunity we 
shall have before cousin leaves us, I am anx- 
ious to go. We will show Emily all the beau- 
ties of the Hill, then go to New Saratoga, 
and dine at the White Cottage,” he added, 
with a quiet smile. 

New Saratoga! thought I; I never heard 
of that place before, and that smile has mean- 
ing in it. But I was not Yankee enough to 
ask questions, and too much Wolverine to be 
taken by surprise. 

Up and away! we were riding leisurely 
through the village, greeted with a polite bow 
now and then, from an acquaintance, and an 








who chose to stay at home. 

The village passed, we resolved to try the 
mettle of our “bonnie steeds,” and away we 
galloped over the undulating “openings,” till 
fatigue sobered us, and an easy pace gave us 
opportunity to observe scenery, and enjoy the 
reading of Nature’s book. 

The season was early spring-time. The very 
first tiny blossoms were peeping up among the 
dry leaves; here and there, in the valley, were 
patches of green; but the old oaks spread 
out their huge arms above us, leafless and ap- 
parently dead, and only now and then could 
we see the least vestige of green beneath their 
broad shadows. All nature seemed in a 
“sweetly melancholy mood.” ‘The air was 
soft and warm, but there was not wind enough 
astir to sway the smoke that rose lazily from 
the cabins, seen at intervals, by the wayside. 
The clouds, that hung heavily over all the face 
of the heavens, seemed coming down to rest 
on the tree-tops. Not a robin’s note was 
heard, and the squirrels running across the 
road, or looking down saucily from some over- 
hangit:.; limb, did not chatter as they were 
wont. Qur own little cavalcade gradually 
partook of nature’s pensiveness: gleeful sal- 
lies, and the merry ringing laugh subsided in- 
to sober remark, then along silence succeeded, 
and each drank into the spirit the purifying 
gladness of pleasant reflections. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, at any season, is 
the scenery on our “heavy-timbered oak- 
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openings,”—for this is the term used for those 
sections of country where the timber is most- 
ly large stardy oaks, thickly set, but without 
underbrash. The surface of the land is as if 
it had once been an ocean, and the Almighty 
fiat had changed it to earth while rolling — 
Thus, for miles you will see a succession of 
billowy hills and intervening valleys covered 
with these forest monarchs, Can such scene- 
ry be otherwise than beautiful? 

On, on we rode, over these hills and valleys, 
in silence. bat not in gloom, till another road 
intersecting ours, woke us frem our day-dream. 

“Asleep! horses and all,” exclaimed Mr. 
H “Come, Speedwell, you must step 
quicker, or we won't get tothe ‘ White Cot- 
tage’ in time to see the boarders.” 

I glanced at Helen, and the would-be grave 


expression of her countenance was enough. 
“We will take this road, girls,” said Mr. 


H , reining his horse to the right, “and 
then we can ride to the top of the hill.” 

I began to think “Prospect Hill,” “White 
Cottage,” and all, would prove to be a hoax, 
from the miscnievous looks of my compan- 
ions; but determined to be surprised at noth- 
ing. and to enjoy all I could find worth en- 
joying, T rode on without remark. 








“ Away, away!” shouted Mr. H——, spur- 
ring his horse into a gallop. Ina moment we 
were all bounding over the ground at full 
speed. The aspect of the country began to 
change; it was lower and more level; beech, 
maple, and clm almost displaced the oak, and 
the thickly-set black ash in the distance be- 
tokened ouv approach to a larger stream than 
the brooklets we had crossed. Presently huge 
gaw-loz; appeared, scattered by the wayside, 
and a little further on, it would have required 
a skillful hand to steer a carriage through 
such straits. 

“Hfeigh ho! we can't gallop here,” said 
Helen, a3 we walked our horses, “ Indian file,” 
through this scarcely more than fuotpath. 

“IT shonld think we must be near your fa- 
mous city, from appearances,” I remarked to 
Mr. II ; “they seem to be making large 
building preparations.” « 

“ New Saratoga is abuut a mile from here,” 
he replied, and again that smile. 











“There is one of the seven lakes, that I 
told you we could see from the top of the 
hill,” observed Mr. H——, pginting with his 
whip to the right, “and this river just below 
is its outlet.” 

Yes; there lay the lake, a broad, beautiful 
sheet of silver, encircled by tall forest-guards, 
but it seemed scarcely possible that this rapid 
river could be the outgushing of waters, 


| which were thereso placid and still. A little 


farther on was the uncouth, noisy saw-mill, 
with its usual medley of boards, planks 
and slabs. 

“'T’o the left, to the left,” shouted Mr. H—— 
to Helen, who, having emerged from the will- 
yard, was riding rapidly toward the river. 

“J will lead the way,” he said presently, as 
we wheeled off into the dense forest. 

“Look out for veils and plumes,” was our 
next much-needed advice. “This footpath 
leads directly to the top of Prospect Hill, la- 
dies,” added Mr. H——, with the most polite 
bow imaginable. 

We soon began to ascend a gentle elevation, 
so gentle at first that it was scarcely percepti- 
ble, our pathway winding among the trees, 
and the horses, now and then, treading on a 
cluster of spring blossoms which we would 
gladly have saved from such destruction. A 
few moments’ ride, and the ascent became 
more steep. 

“Hold a tight rein, and look well to your- 
selves; if the horses falter don't spare the 
whip,” said Mr. H——. “ Excelsior! away, 
away!” he shouted, and dashed on up the as- 
rent. 

“ Excelsior !” “Excelsior !” echoed through 
the wood, and our own “bonnie steeds” were 
not far in the rear. Up, up we went, and 
still above us rose the hill, and the trees 
seemed climbing higher and higher above 
their fellows. “ Excelsior!” rang again and 
again through the forest. Our panting horses 
scrambled on, unused to such steeps, till, at 
last, we reached the summit. 

“ Here we are,” is our simultaneous excla- 
mation, and the tightly drawn bridles are 
thrown on the horses’ necks. Here we are 
in the midst of nature’s loveliness. ‘The broad 
level summit of this towering height is covered 
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with stately trees, which, as if proud of their 
elevated position, are lifting their heads still 
higher, till they almost reach the clouds. But 
the “hill” has not an appropriate name; sur- 
rounded and covered by a dense forest, surely 
there is no “prospect” here. Not quite so 
fast; first impressions are often false: there, 
and there, are vistas, through which are most 
exquisitely disclosed the beauties of the far- 
off landscape. The glassy surfaces of five 
lakes are spread out in different directions, 
and were these heavy clouds swept from the 
face of the heavens, two more would be visi- 
ble. At the base of this almost mountain, 
on the west side, is a lovely plain, shaded, and 
only shaded, with oaks; and just beyond is 


seven miles long and three wide. How beau- 
tifal it looks. ‘There are but few rushes on its 
margin, and slippered feet might step un- 
harmed from the bank into the light canoe 
dancing on its bosom. That white ridge, just 
beyond the middle of the lake, is a sand-bar 
which extends entirely across the lake, with 
but one opening, probably kept clear by the 
current of the waters. 

How came the ridge in such a place? what 
action of the waters heaped up the little 
grains, whose multitude form the dancing hall 
of the of Naiades, till a vein of pearl divides 
the emerald in twain? 

Swiftly to me the past comes back again, 
and busy imagination re-peoples this quiet spot 
with the habitants that have but just passed 
away. ‘There, on that plain just below us, is 
the camp-fire again built, and those rude wig- 
wams erected—the dwellings of a day! Look 
at that dusky matron, bending over the camp- 
kettle, in which she is preparing coarse food 
for her little ones. Just within that hut is a 
young mother, carefully adjusting the bands 
that fasten her first-born to the hard board, 
its only cradle. Strange tenderness this seems 
to*us; but are not those upright forms some- 
what the result of such ragged caresses? By 
yonder tree, with his right hand grasping the 
trusty rifle, stands the husband of that young 
wife, the proud father of that wailing babe. 





In him, perchance, he sees the future warrior, ; 





mighty in the battle, fortunate in the chase, 
and one of those who shall protect these fa- 
vorite hunting’ grounds from the despoiling 
tread of the hated “pale-faces. See him in- 
stinctively search for his tomahawk: at the 
very thought his eye kindles, and that scowl 
shows the fearful storm of passions in his bo- 
som. Hark! a sweet voice calls; the storm 
subsidee, and the savage is a man, with trae 
and loving heart, the seat of all kindly af 
fections. Oh, the omnipotence of love! 

"Tis night: torches are glaring and flashing 
over the lake; birch canoes are paddled swift- 
ly to and fro, by young maidens, while fathers 
and brothers sit in stately silence, unconscious 
of any wrong in this unnatural vassalage. 
Now they rest, and the quick eye and true 
spear rapidly gather spoils from the placid 
waters. 

Yonder is one canoe apart from the rest: 


look closer—two young girls are its only oc. 
cupants; how much engaged they seem with 
their fishing tackle, yet that paddle moves of- 
tener than it need, and the canoe is most un- 
naturally floating up stream, towards that lit- 


tle cove. 
A bird-like note floats over the waters: see 


them start! now another, and a low warble 
from the eldest of the two maidens is the re- 
sponse. Gradually they near the cove, sud- 
denly the torch is shaded, quick as thought 
the boat touches the strand, the elder sister 
leaps out, and the younger shoves off; the 
light appears again, while ‘neath the shadow 
of yon “trysting tree” the beaatiful and pure- 
hearted Indian girl, and her dark-browed lov- 
er, plight their vows of changeless fidelity. 

* Halloa, the house!” shouted Mr. H——-; 
and with telegraphic speed the Indians were 
beyond the Mississippi, and there were Mr. 
H and Helen, leaning over their horses, 
gazing in at the open door of a house built 
on this tip-top of all Michigan—a building 
worth describing: dimensions seven by nine, 
one story, built of logs, minus roof, windows, 
chimney, and inhabitants. 

“This maguificent structure,” remarked Mr. 
H , “was planned by a two-and-sixpenny 
speculator, for a refreshment house, when 
New Saratoga was first settled.” 
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“ But where is New Saratoga?” I enquired. 

“ Spread out before you, coz, in all its beau- 
ty, on the plain between us and the lake; and 
there, almost on the very shore, is the ‘ White 
Cottage.’ we spoke of,” 

Sure enough, there was a little, uninhabited 
one-story building, with the brick chimney 
and oven visible on one side, while the other 
side, and one end, were painted white—-hence 
its name. 

Oh how contemptible those two monu- 
ments of human folly looked in the midst of 
all that handiwork of the great Architect! 
We could not laugh at such a spectacle, for 
we felt ashamed of our own humanity. 


Large rain-drops began to fall now and then 


* as if admonishing us to take our leave; so we 


gave heed to the admonition, descended the 
hill on the west side, crossed the site of the 
would-be-village, rounded the head of the 
lake, and galloped off through the woods in 
search of a tavern about two miles distant,— 
The road winding around the foot of the hill, 
and turning out to avoid that little spot of 
low ground, made these Michigan miles, as 
the Dutchman said, “narrow, but very long.” 

“ A river, with pure, deep waters, for me,” 
I exclaimed, as we came in sight of a beauti- 
fal stream rushing along through a little val- 
ley just before us, as if in haste to reach the 
lake, lest that great reservoir should be ex- 
hausted. 

“What! a deep river, if you have to ford 
it?” asked Mr. H——. 

“ But there’s a bridge,” said I, pointing to 
a rade causeway thrown across the stream. 

“ Yes, anampassable one. Don’t be so fid- 
gety, girls, there is no danger,” he added 
laughing. 

“Oh no! Mr. H—— was mistaken; we 
were not fidgety; not in the least afraid; we 
would love dearly to ford the stream—twould 
be a novelty, something worth boasting of. 
So—as boys whistle in the dark, to keep their 
courage up—we were very busy, gathering up 
our riding dresses, adjusting caps, whip and 
bridle, for the plunge. Bravely we rode to 
the very brink, but there was a catching 
of breath, and nervous grasping of the rein 








as the sudden descent threw us forward in 
the saddle. "Twas only momentary; the 
stream was not deep, and we enjoyed the 
splashing ‘through those limped waters, more 
than any other part of the ride. 

“What is the name of this river?” I en- 
quired. 

“It is the Portage, flowing into the lake 
yonder, which bears the same name, you re- 
member,” was the reply. 

“ All ashore! halloa, the house!” sung out 
Mr. H——, as we gained the bank. 

“Where, where?” Oh, yes through the 
woods yonder, we could desery the looked for 
hote—that is, a common sized log house 
with a huge sign creaking before it. 

A few minutes’ ride, and we were alighting 
while the land ord held our horses, and the usu- 
al knot of loungers were watching the most 
interesting process of dismounting. Then the 
horses were handed over to the boys, and, 
“This way, ladies,” said the unpolished, but 
kind-hearted landlord, throwing open the door 
to the “square room,” 

Mr. H—— left us to order dinner; and we, 
throwing off our riding habits, began to look 
about for some amusement, while said dinner 
was being prepared. There was not a book 
nor paper in the room ; we were too tired to 
be sociable; the dark clouds were rushing 
across the sky, and presently the big raindrops 
began to patter against the little panes of 
glass in the two little windows, thus keeping 
us within doors. The room, though not large 
was ¢lean ; the well-worn furniture was neat- 
ly dusted, and one could not help feeling com- 
fortable, though in an unpretending way. 

“Oh! here is just what we want,” said 
Helen, as her eye fell ona gaily painted map 
hanging above the mantle-piece . 

“ Yes,” said Mr. H.——. who was entering 
the room, “thatis just what you want, for it 
isa map of New Saratoga.” 

“What? the place we passed on Portage 
plain?” I exclaimed. 

“The same,” said Mr. H,——, laughing. 

We both ran to the map, and truly, there 
was New Saratoga, in all its painted beauty ! 
A city aslarge as Rochester, N. Y., with 
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its broad streets, spacious squares ; its shady 
parks, and gushing fountains ; its splendid 
mansions and public buildings, and numerous 
“gpires pointing up towards heaven ;” all 
spread out to the astonished view! Here 
were the “ miveral springs,” that gave name 
to the place; and there, just out of the village 
were the mill seats, with their astonishing wa- 
ter-power. 

As we gazed on this beautifully executed 
map, and read, “hotel erected,” flouring mill 
in progress,” “bath house,” &c., and listened 
to Mr. H——’s account of the manner in 
which the proprietor, taking advantage of the 
times. went to New York, and actually, by 
his map and misrepresentations, succeeded in 
selling many of these “city lots;” I thought 
how low such a man must have descended in 
the scale of morality, thus to take advantage 
of his fellow-man’s credulity; and when there 
came a summons to dinner, I turned away from 
that beautiful falsehood, mentally exclaiming, 
‘‘Surely, surely, ‘the love of money is the root 
of all evil.’” 

“ Discussing a well-cooked dinner, when one 
is hungry, will restore cheerfulness, though the 
viands be more substantial than delicate. So 
it was with us: by the time our repast was 
finished, we were chatting merrily, and were 
“ourselves again.” Another hour, and the 
clouds had broken up their council, brushed 
away their tears, and were running a swift 
race along the pathway of the sky. 

Mounted, and “homeward bound,” we bade 
adieu to the neat log tavern, and wended our 
way back. In fording the river on our return, 
I carelessly allowed my horse to go lower 
down the stream than my companions, who 
were a little in advance; presently I saw Mr. 
H—— look back, and motion up stream, with 
anxiety on his countenance. Immediately 
reining my horse as directed,and quickening his 
pace, I soon was safe on the opposite bank. 

“Well, coz, you just escaped a ducking,” 
said Mr. H: , drawing a long breath ; 
“very near where you were when I beckoned, 
is a deep hole, beyond your horse’s depth, and 
@ martingaled horse cannotswim ; so I ex- 








pected every moment to see you go down.” 


“Yet I am safe you see.” 

“Yes, but no thanks to your own care or 
wisdom,” he replied, with a smile. 

Merrily, cheerily, we rode homeward, ex- 
cept when, for a moment, a breeze of disgust 
rippled the sweet stream of happiness, as we 
passed Saratoga plain. 

The weary clouds, one after another, sank 
away in the east ; the sun shone out in soft- 
ened beauty, and when we galloped trium- 
phantly through the village of Dexter, a 
splendid sunset lit up all the face of the heav- 
ens with celestial smiles. 


F For the Cabinet. 
Lines—Forever. 


BY T. D. W. 


Away; away, o'er Fortune's sea, 

Our bark is speeding constantly, 

By gab, and storm, and wind, and tide. 
Forever. 


To-day the sky is clear and bright, 

The heavens shine in cloudless light. 
Again the horizon looms dark, 

But still speeds on our storm-tpssed bark, 


Forever. 


Though billows roar and though the gale, 

Rends into shreds our flapping sail, 

Still on the ocean's briny tide, 

Our shattered ships are bound to ride, 
Forever. 


But there's a light that beams ahead, 
And o’er the waves its ray is spread, 
This beacon star still guides us on, 
Above the foamy waves alone. 
Forever. 


Alone !—we're not alone,—a voice 
Speaks to our heart, and bids rejoice, 
We hear it through the howling storm, 
As swiftly we are onward borne, 
Forever. 


Forever !—did I say it? no— 

There is a port where we shall go, 

Where there, no more the shades of night 

Intrude, but there's a day of light, 
Forever. 


And there endures no troubling fears, 
No griefs, no clouds, no storms, no tears, 
But when this port we shall attain, 
There happy we will yet remain, 
Forever. 
Detroit, Nov., 1853, 





Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds—seem- 
ing black in the distance, but growing lighter 





as they approach. 
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The Gossips of Hammertown. 


BY DR. J. B. ROnEHSON. 








Mrs. Walker, the grocer’s wife, was an in- 
veterate gossip. The habit of discussing the 
affairs of her neighbors, in a very liberal man- 
ner, had assumed the form of a chronic com- 
plaint; it had grown stronger as she grew 
older, and developed its peculiarities more 
strikingly as she journeyed down the vale of 
years. 

We cannot say that Mra. Walker meant to 
do any person a real injury by what she said 
respecting them; but she seemed to experience 
a morbid pleasure in dilating upon the foibles, 
failings, or eccentricities of those about her. 
We would not have it understood that she 
was the only one in Hammertown addicted to 
meddling with that which did not rightfully 
concern her; she had a bevy of particular 
friends, who sympathized and co-operated 
with her in obtaining great secrets, and in 
keeping them. 

Among those choice spirits might be men- 
tioned the names of Mrs. Black, Mrs. Brown 
and Mrs. Green, who were near neighbors and 
professedly intimate friends. When anything 
of unusual interest transpired in Hammertown, 
Mrs, Walker was usually the first to hear of 
it; she was famous for making discoveries,and 
when she fancied she had arrived at some im- 
portant secret, she hastened without delay to 
Mrs. Black, to whom she related it under the 
most solemn injunctions of secrecy; and by 
the agency of the latter, it may naturally be 
supposed that the affair was not long in pass- 
ing through the various shades of coloring 
imparted to it by the qualities of White,Brown 
and Green; so that, in a little time, all Ham- 
mertown was conversant with the matter. 

One day Mrs. Walker put on her bonnet 
and went to Mre. Black’s with a face unusu- 
ally mysterious in its aspect. The good Mrs. 
Black perceived at once that something of 
wonderous import was passing in the busy 
brain of her visitor, and she ingeniously set 
herself at work to learn the exact state of her 
mind. 

“I do declare! I haven't seen you look so 








well for an age!” exclaimed Mrs. Black. “Sit 
down and rest you, and tell me if there is any- 
thing new over your way.” 

“There is always something new under the 
sun, Solomon to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,” replied Mrs. Walker, who was determin- 
ed not to be cheated out of her secret, until 
she had thoroughly excited the curiosity of 
her friend. “Yes,” she added sentimentally, 
“there’s always something going on, but it 
isn’t always best to tell all one knows.” 

“The very identical words that I said to 
Mrs. White!” exclaimed the other. “Ido say 
for it, it beats all! But you always was an 
exemplary person in that respect, and nobody 
can say any hurt of you, far and near. If 
there's anything that I like, it is to see people 
minding their own business. I really consider 
it morally out of joint to tattle.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Black, I am happy to find 
one that entertains proper ideas on this sub- 
ject, when Christianity is so scarce. I sup- 
pose I’m foolish, but I was thinking of Mrs. 


Jones.” 
“What about her?” asked Mrs. Black, 


quickly. 
“ You are such a discreet person, that I de- 
clare I’m half tempted to tell you.” 
“TI can keep a sccret,” said the other firmly 
and importantly. 
“Well, pray don’t mention it for the world, 
for I wouldn’t have it leak out for anything!” 
“T wont mention it to a living soul!” 
“Then, I don’t mind telling you; the secret 
is this. Mrs. Jones has been taking snuff.” 
“Is it possible!” ejaculated Mrs. Black, ap- 


parently very much astonished at what she 


had heard. 

“It’s true, every word of it,” resumed the 
grocer’s wife, gravely. 

“Where did she get it?” queried the in- 
quisitive Mrs. Black. 

“From my husband’s store,” returned the 
informant, in an impressive whisper. 

“What'il happen next, I wonder!” added 
Mrs. Black. 

“Hush! not a word more. Your husband 
is coming, and I wouldn’t have it breathed to 
anybody else for the world!” said Mrs. Walker, 
hurriedly. 
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The entry of Mr. Black put an end to this 
conversation, and soon after, the visitor re- 
turned home. The moment she was quite 
out of sight, Mrs. Black threw a shawl about 
her, and hurried to Mrs. White’s. 

“T can't stop but half a minute,” she said. 
“T’ve only run in to tell you the news—things 
work so queer.” ' 

“ How you talk! Tell me all about it, for 
I'm dying to hear something new; Hammer- 
town is so dull,” rejoined Mrs. White. 

“There, what a foollam! I promised up- 
on my honor that I wouldn’t divulge it to the 
best friend I have on earth.” 

“Lucretia Black,” said Mrs. White, sol- 
emnly, “ did you ever know me to be leaky?” 

“ Arabella White, your words carry convic- 
tion. There isn’t a. single woman on earth 


that I’d sooner trust. You shall know all;’ 


but if you ever—” 

“ Never, never, as I hope to ba saved!” pro- 
tested Arabella. 

“Tf you should lisp it—” 

“ Lucretia Black, do you wish to wound my 
sensitive feelings ?” added the other, depreca- 
tingly. 

“Not another word! You shall know the 
whole. I hope nobody will overhesr us?” 

Mrs. White quieted the fears of her friend 
on this subject, and drawing her chair closer, 
prepared to hear the announcement. 

“Remember, Arabella that I would not 
place so much confidence in another human 
being. Mrs. Jones has been taking snuff 
from Mr. Walker's Store.” 

“O, Lucretia!” exclaimed Mrs. White, hold- 
ing up her hands with pious horror. 

“True as the Bible,” added the other im- 
pressively. 

“ How much did she take? asked Arabella. 

“Mrs. Walker didn’t say; but enough, I'll 
warrant you.” 

“ And she’s been called such a nice woman 
too!” 

“ And a charch member into the bargain.” 


“Pride must have a fall. She always car- 
ried her head pretty high in the world.” 

“She wont be apt to hold it up long, if this 
leaks out.” 








“That's what she wont. But she always 
did think herself better than the rest of us.” 

After considerable more convevsation of 
this nature, the two worthy ladies separated, 
and Mrs, White took occasion, during the dary 
to “look in’ upon Mrs. Brown the baker's 
wife. 

“T’m so thunderstruck!” cried Arabella, ag 
out of breath from exertion, she seated her- 
self by the latter. 

“ Why, Mrs. White, how you frighten me! 
I know something must have happened — 
somebody's sick, or dead, or going to be mar- 
ried!” replied Mrs. Brown, 

“You might guess a thousand years, and 
come no nearer to it thau the man in the 
moon!” retorted Arabella, confidently. “Its 
one of the most singular things that ever hap- 
pened in Hammertown. 1 shouldn't wonder 
if people found out that those who pretend 
to so much gentility, aint any better than 
other folks.” 

“You make me tremble all over! I never 
felt so much on tiptoe of expectation, as one 
may say, in my life,” added the baker's wife, 

“ Miranda Brown, I'd like to tell you what 
it is, but I can't, I’m on my honor.” 

“T shall really think hard of you, Mrs 
White, if you treat me in this way. Havn’t 
I been on my honor ever since you knew me? 
and did I ever keep anything from you that 


‘was worth knowing?” 


“ Bat, Miranda, I have sworn —” 

“Ts this your friendship for me, Arabella 
White?” 

“ Miranda Brown, you have conquered! I 
couldn’t keep anything from yon, if I should 
try. Give me your ear—lI mustn't speak 
above my breath. Mrs, Jones has been 
stealing snuff from Mr. Walker's store.” 

“ Lucretia, you have given me a powerful 
charge. I really feel faint — your salts, my 
dear. Who would have thought it! Itdoesn't 
seem as though it could be so.” 

“It's just as I have said, and it affected me 
dreadful, Mrs. Brown; I couldn't have felt 
worse; I haven’t been easy since. Her hus- 
band is to be pitied.” 

“So he is, I declare! I shouldn’t wonder 
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if he had to leave Hammertown. This is a 
miserable, sinful world, really; truly honest 
people have reason to be thankful that they 
are kept by a merciful Providence.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be strange,” resumed Mrs. 
White confidentially, “if Mrs. Jones had’ a 
monomania for taking everything she can lay 
her hands on.” 

“Snch things are common,” rejoined Mrs. 
Brown. “Did she steal a great quantity?” 

“ Yes, indeed, several jars; and no doubt 
Mr. Jones had to come down handsomely 

or it.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, poor man! I hope 
it will be hushed up, and not go any farther; 
it will create so much scandal among the gos- 
sips. And, if there's anything I do abomi- 
nate, it’s a busy-body,” added Mrs. Brown, 
emphatically. 

“ Just so; but I mustn’t stay a second longer, 
for I left my babe wide awake, and he’s ‘cried 
his eyes out by this time,” answered Arabella, 
as she hurriedly gathered up the folds of her 
shawl, signifying once more that what she had 
been telling must be kept an inviolable secret. 

When the exemplary woman had gone, 
Mrs. Brown could not resist the temptation to 
“run over,” to Mrs. Green’s, and have a little 
friendly talk with her. 

“T'm so flustrated and worked up, that it 
don’t seem as if I could stay in Hammertown 
another day, there are such carryings on.” 

“ Goodness gracious! You don’t say so!” 
exclaimed Mrs, Green, her eyes expressing elo- 
quently the curiosity which her friend’s lan- 
guage had excited. 

“T’ve got the most astounding news you 
ever heard of. It didn’t come round Robin 
Hood’s barn, either, but just as straight as it 
could come. Cornelia Ann, can you be firm?” 
asked the visitor, with a melo-dramic air. 

“ As firm as the Bay of Fundy,” was the 
decisive reply. 

“1 kuow you won't credit it, but Mrs. Jones 
has stolen sir jars of snuff from Walker's 
grocery, and what else she’s taken, the Lord 
only knows!” 

“ Just such a woman, for all the world, as 
I always thought she was,” screamed Mrs. 














words proper emphasis. I never did like her, 
and I was saying to Mr. Green a few days 
ago, that Mary Jones was no better than she 
should be. It’s kind o’ strange, but I’ve had 
my suspicions about her character, which I 
have never before hinted to my most intimate 


friend.” 
.“She was not the sort of person that I 


should have chosen to make a confidant of,” 
replied the other, “ but I confess it never en- 
tered my head that she would steal; but soit 
is, for it came directly from Mrs. Walker, and 
she had ought to know, seeing her husband 
has been the sufferer.” 

“You don’t know exactly what other things 
she has taken?” inquired Mrs. Green. 

“No, I don’t; but tea, sugar, coffee, raisins, 
spices and all such things, probably. The 
fact of the case is, she has got a monomania, 
and can’t keep her hands off anything.” 

“It doesn’t surprise me a bit Mrs. Brown, 
for she has the queerest looks with her eyes.” 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Green discussed this 
subject thoroughly before they parted, and 
felt that they ought to be grateful that they 
had been kept from the evils into which Mrs. 
Jones had fallen. 

Before three days had elapsed, it was all 
over Hammertown that Mr. Jones’ wife was 
a confirmed thief. There was not a thing that 
could be mentioned, but what she had the 
reputation of purloining; she had taken silks, 
shawls, gloves, etc., from dry goods stores — 
rings, pins, and chains from jewellers’ shops, 
as well as teas, coffees, sugars, and six jars of 
snuff from Mr. Walker’s grocery. 

This singular and astounding news was 
talked over in all circles, and produced univer- 
sal horror in Hammertown; for Mrs.J ones was 
a lady who had hitherto borne an excellent 
character. and been much respected. These 
scandalous stories at length reached the ears of 
Mr. Jones, for his good wife began to be 
slighted, and treated with marked coldness by 
those who had been proud of her acquain- 
tance. Mrs. Jones was much shocked and 
mortified, but could not forbear smiling, when, 
among the articles enumerated as having been 
appropriated by her, were mentioned six jars 


Green, elevating both her hands to give her }| of snaff taken from Mr. Walker's store. 
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Her husband succeeded in tracing the snuff 
story directly to Mrs. Green, and the latter 
declared that she knew nothing about it, and 
only told it to one of two of her intimate 
friends, precisely as she had it from Mrs. 
Brown, who had informed her on the “ very 
best authority,” as she said, that Mrs. Jones 
had stolen six jars of snuff, and a great vari- 
ety of other articles, 

Fully resolved to follow the matter up to 
its origin, Mr. Jones called on Mrs. Brown, 
the baker’s wife, who, in turn, avowed that she 
had repeated the story just as she had receiv- 
ed it, from Mrs. Arabella White; therefore, 
the injured husband hastened to the residence 
of the latter. Mrs. White was in the same 
state of innocence in regard to the subject, 
and only knew that Mrs. Black had told her 
that Mrs. Walker had informed her, confiden- 
tially, that Mrs. Jones had taken a quantity 
of snuff from her husband’s — Mr. Walker's 
—grocery. To Mrs. Black, then as the next 
link in the chain, Mr. Jones posted. That 
excellent woman was also in a state of para- 
disiacal purity in regard to the affair; she had 
no more knowledge of the subject than an in- 
fant, and could only refer to Mrs, Walker, and 
call her to account for her reprehensible con- 
duct. That pattern of Christian quietude 
was “perfectly shocked” when she heard that 
Mrs. Black had reported that she had told 
her, in confidence, that Mrs, Jones had taken 
@ large quantity of snuff from her husband's 
store. She pronounced it a vile slander, and 
was unspeakably astonished at the “wicked- 
ness of Lucretia Black.” 

“TI have traced the scandalous story that 
my wife has stolen six jars of snuff, directly 
to you,” returned Mr. Jones, firmly. “I con- 
sider Mrs, Jones’ character grossly vilified. I 
shall sift this matter to the bottom; and, if 
no other remedy remains, shall resort to the 
law.” 

“ Six jars of snuff !” ejacnlated Mra, Walker. 


“Together with tea, coffee, sugar, and so 
on, ad infinitum.” 

“You astonish me beyond measure,” re- 
joined Mrs. Walker. “I only told Mrs. Black 
that your wife had acquired a habit of taking 








snuff; for my husband told me that she had 
purchased a small box of Maccaboy at his 
store.” 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Mr. Jones, “that 
such slanderous and exaggerated reports could 
grow out of a thing so trivial? ‘There is cer- 
tainly a great difference between taking snuff 
as @ strenutatory, and stealing six jars of it 
from Walker's store. ‘Behold how large a 
fire a small matter kindleth.’ As it happens, 
you, also, labored under a slight mistake, Mrs, 
Walker; for the box of snuff that was pur- 
chased at your husband’s store was not for 
my wife, but for her mother, who was afflicted 
with a catarrhal affection.” 

Mrs. Walker made many apologies, and 
promised to do all she could to counteract 
the effect of the false rumors that were being 
promulgated by the joint efforts of Black, 
White, Brown, Green & Co. 

The surprise and mortification of the par- 
ties referred to, cannot be imagined, when a 
iull expose of the subject took place, and they 
discovered on what a small basis they had 
erected such a towering fabric of falsehood. 

The moral of this story is quite apparent. 
Slanderous stories grow larger the oftener 
they are repeated. When they have passed 
through half a dozen lips, they can scarcely 
be recognized as the same that were first told. 
By an easy ascending scale, taking snuff as a 
strenutatory becomes stealing six jars of 
Maccaboy: and so on, until the unhappy 
Mrs. Jones is converted into an unmitigated 
appropriator of other people’s goods. 

[Gleason's Pictorial, 





PRocrastiNATION.— Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day. Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time. Collar him as 
yon would any other felon. “Let us wait,” 
has ruined more men than “ Let us gamble,” 





Tur Turez. — The three great periods in 
the lives of men may be thus summed up: — 
In youth, they dream of what they will do. 
In middle age, they strive to see what they 
can do. In the decline of life, they boast of 
what they have done. 
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We Parted. *Tis the last time it resteth there, 
—_— And dost thou breathe the word farewoli 
a ae *Tis but affection’s funeral knell ; 
parted And dteam not that to thy fond arms 
on ~ oe ae ‘ “ rd dla: Thy friend arrayed in cherished charms 
ay This cold, vain world will e’er restore 
Awaiting the approaching sun. As and truthful as before. 
be oyna edna Hopein thy heart may chide it pain 
is sang sweet from every spray, Yet loved : 
Dim mists began to speed away, ” ee aaa 
We parted at the old street door, SSS TIN cescstcwdecra an = ~~ 
Or rather, I had said before Arth land 
Far down that dear old grass grown way, ur Le 
Which sparkling in the dew-drops lay, 
dabttuneain po BY REV WM. M. BAKER. 
PG 08 Ge fine. Arthur Leland was a young lawyer, of 
We parted not with pomp of words, some twenty-seven years of age. His office 
A enh “peod-tye'* clone was heard; stood a stone’s throw from the court-house, in 
The heaving bosom none could hide, .* : h 
Or stay fond Nature's crystal tide. .a thriving town in the West. Arthur had 
Peer - the — boy, taken a fall course in a Northern college, both 
worshiped to idolatry. : : : . 
Ram ce yh in the collegiate and law department, and with 
Their giadsome smiles above his head, some honor. During his course, he had man- 
And now, in memory's mirror fair aged to read an amazing amount of English 
=~ reye an gee — a literature, and no man was readier or had a 
deared, in 6, ‘ 
And form of more than porno er grace, keener taste in such things than he. He had 
. With raven hair, and eagle eye, a pleasing personal appearance,a fluent and per- 
Aad brow co cunay and so high. ’ || gaasive manner, and an unblemished character. 
Long days of absence did I mourn, very morning he came to his office from one 
o- ~— — a of the most pleasant little cottage homes in 
oh, how y were ours, ° . 
How scentless were the sweetest flours, the world, and if you had opened the little 
How joyless was the Summer's sky, front gate, and gone up through the shrub- 
os 9 oe gt by. bery to the house, you would have seen a | 
ow evening, i ° 
Twatehed the te laiaiieadiede, Mrs. Leland, somewhere in-doors, and she as in- : 
And though they were so cold and high telligent and pleasant a lady as you ever saw. ) 
They seemed to gaze with sympathy. You would have seen, moreover, tumbling 


And many a gentle, whispering gale 
And many a silvery moonbeam pale 
Can witness that the tlight of years 


about the grass, or up to the eyes in some 
mischief, as noble a looking little fellow of 








Btaid not affection’s truest tears. some three years old, as you could well have , 
Thrice Summer's sun our hearts had cheered. wished for your own son. | P 
Aub diate ocnousen of appeased. This all looks well enough, but there is , 
Twas said that our beloved would come . F e 

Once more to his paternal home. something wrong. Not inthe house. No, it ‘ 
The grape vine o'er our cottage door is as pleasant a cottage as you could wish— f 
Put out their glittering leaves once more ; plenty of garden, peas and honey-suckles ; 
Fresh flowers looked smiling from the x round, iebing an eve here een er. white 

A welcome mingled in each sound, climbing up ryw » Br grass, 7 c 
And one there came with bearing high; paint, Venitian blinds, comfortable furnitnre. t 
— fire was in his eye; Not in Willie, the little scamp. No ; rosy, i 

ut ah! how blighted was my joy — : . 

eaten af Grtendy tes, healthy, good head, intelligent eyes, a fine q 
We parted with the bitter tear specimen he was of an only son. Full of " 
Had loft to witshing tenses here. mischief of course, he was. Overflowing with s 
Time leaves its impress, it will bring uproar, and questions, and mischief. Musta- t 
A change o'erevery living thing. chios of egg, or buttermilk, or molasses after ‘ 
Seest thou a cloud at hour of even » meal tte f Cut fin 

Gave on that shadowy vision fair, ers, bumped forehead, torn clothes, all day é 
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long. Yet a more affectionate, easily-manag- 
ed child never was, 

The mischief was not in Lucy, the Mrs, Le- 
land. Iassure you it was not. Leland knew, 
to his heart’s core, that a lovelier, more pru- 
dent, sensible, intelligent wife it was impossi- 
ble to exist. Thrifty, loving, lady-like, right 
and true throughout. 

Where was this mischief? Look at Leland. 
He is in perpetual motion. Reading, writing, 
walking the street, he is always fast, in dead 
earnest. Somewhat too fast. There is a cer- 
tain slowness about your strong man. You 
never associate the idea of mental depth and 
power with your quick stepping men. You 
cannot conceive of a Roman emperor or a 
Daniel Webster as a slight, swift man. The 
bearing of a man’s budy is the outward em- 
blem of the bearing of his soul. Leland is 
rather slight, rather swift. He meets you in 
his rapid walk. He stops, grasps your hand, 
asks cordially after your health. There is an 
open, warm feeling in the man. No hypocri- 
sy whatever. Yet he talks too fast. He 
don't give you half a chance to answer one of 
his rapid questions, before he is asking anoth- 
er totally different. He is not at ease. He 
keeps you from being at ease. You feel it 
specially in his house. He is too cordial, too 
fall of effort to make your visit pleasant to you. 
You like him—yet you don’t feel altogether 
at home with him. You are glad when he 
leaves you to his more composed wife. You 
never knew or heard of his saying or doing 
any thing wrong, or even unbecoming. You 
look upon him as a peculiar sort of man— 
well, somehow—but ! He is at the bar, de- 
fending that woman, who sits by him, dressed 
in mourning—some chancery case. Or it isa 
criminal case—and it is the widow's only son 
that Leland is defending. If you had been 
in his office for the last week, you would have 
acknowledged that he has studied the case, 
has prepared himself on it as thoroughly as a 
man can. He isan ambitious man. He in- 
tensely desires to make for himself a fortune 
and aposition. His address to the judge— 
or to the jury, as the case may be is a good 
one. Yet, somehow, he does not convince,— 








He himself is carried away by his own ear- 
nestness, -bat he does not carry away with him 
his hearers, His remarks are interesting — 
People listen to him from first to Jast closely. 
Yet his argueing does not, somehow, convince. 
His pathos does not, somehow, melt. He is 
the sort of man that people think of for the 
Legislature. No manever thinks of him in 
connection with the Supreme Bench or 
Senate. : 

Wherein lies the defect? Arthur Leland 
is well read, a gentleman of spotless character, 
of earnest application, of popular manners.— 
Why is not this man a man of more weight, 
power, standing? Why, you answer, the man 
is just what he is. He fills just the position 
up to which his force of mind raises him— 
Did he have more talent, he would be more. 
No, sir. Every acquaintance he has known 
—he himself knows that he is capable of be- 
ing much more than he is—somehow, some- 
how he does not attain to it! Itis this sin- 
gular, uneasy, unsatisfied feeling he himself ia 
preyed upon. “He might be, but he is 
not,” say his neighbors ; “I am not, yet I 
might be,” worries him as an incessant and 
eternal truth. 

It broke upon him like a revelation. 


He was at work one fine morning in his 
garden, in a square in which young watermel- 
on plants of a choice kind were just spring- 
ing. Willie was there with him, just emerged 
fresh for fun from the waters of sleep. Very 
anxious to be as near as possible to his father, 
who was always his only playmate, Willie had 
strayed from the path in which his father had 
seated him and stood heside his father. With 
a quick, passiqnate motion, Leland seized his 
child, and placed him violently back upon the 
walk, with a harsh threat. The child whim- 
pered for a while, and soon forgetting himself, 
came to his father again over the tender 
plants. This time he seized him «till more vi- 
olently, seated him roughly in the walk, and, 
with harsh threats, struck him apon his plamp 
red cheek. Willie burst into tears, and wept 
in passion. His father was in a miserable, an- 
easy frame of mind: He ceased his work, 
and bared his brow to the delicious morning 
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. air. He leaned upon his hoe, and gazed upon 
his child. He felt that something was wrong! 
He always knew, and acknowledged that he 
was of a rash, irritable disposition. He now 
remembered that ever since his child’s birth he 
had been exceedingly impatient with it. He 
remembered how harshly he had spoken to it, 
how rudely he had tossed it on his knee when 
it awoke him with its crying at night. He 
remembered that the little one had been dai- 
ly with him for now three years—and that not 
a day had passed in which he had not spoken 
loudly, fiercely to hischild. Yes, he remem- 


bered the heavy blows he had givenfit in bursts | 


of passion—blows deeply regretted the mo- 
ment after—yet repeated on the first tempta- 
tion. He thought of it all ; that his boy was 
but a little child, and that he had spoken to 
it and expected of it as ifit were grown. All 
his passionate, cruel words and blows rushed 
upon his memory ; his rough replies to 
childish questions; his unmanly anger at child- 
ish offences. He thought, too, how the little 
boy had still followed him, because its father 
was all on earth to him ; how the little thing 
had said, he “was sorry,” and had offered a 
kiss, even after some bitter word or blow alto- 
gether undeserved. Leland remembered, too, 
as the morning air blew aside his hair, how of- 
ten he had shown the same nervous irrita- 
bility to his dog, his horse, his servants ; even 
the branch of the tree that struck him as he 
walked—yea, even to his own wife. He re- 
membered how the same black, unhappy feel- 
ing had clouded his brow, had burst from his 
lips at each little domestic annoyance that had 
happened. He could not but remember how 
it had only made matters worse —had 
made bimself and his family wretched for the 
time. He felt how undignified, how unmanly 
all this was, He pictured himself before his 
own eyes, asa peevish, uneasy, irritable, un- 
happy man—so weak-minded. 

He glanced at the house-—he knew his wife 
was in it, engaged in her morning duties; gen- 
tle, lady-like, loving him so dearly. He glanc- 
ed at his sobbing child, and saw how healthful 
and intelligent he was. He glanced over his 
garden, and orchard, and lawn, and saw how 








pleasant was his home. He thought. of his 
circle of friends, his position in business, his 
own education and health. Hesaw how much 
he had to make him happy—and all jarred, 
aud marred, and cursed, by his miserable fits 
of iritation ; the fever, the plague, increasing 
daily, becoming his nature, breathing the 
pestilent atmosphere of hell over himself and 
all connected with him. 

As he thus thought, his little boy again 
forgot himself, and strayed with heedless feet 
towards his father. Leland dropped his hoe, 
reached towards his child. The little fellow 
held’up his hands, and writhed his body, as if 
expecting a blow. 

“Willie,” said the father; in a low, gentle 
voice. Willie looked up with half-fright, half 
amazement. ~ Willie, boy,” said the father in 
a new tone, which had never passed his lips 
before, and he felt the deep, calm power of his 
own words. “ Willie, boy, don’t walk on pa’s 
plants. Go back, and stay there till pa is 
done.” 

The child turned, as by the irresistible pow- 
er of the slow spoken, gentle words, and walk- 
ed back and resumed his seat, evidently not 
intending to transgress again. 

As Leland stood, with the words dying on 
his lips, and his hand extended, a sudden and 
singular idea struck him. He felt that he had 
just said the most impressive and eloquent 
thing he had ever said in his life! He felt 
that there was a power in his tone and man- 
ner which he had never used before—a power 
which could affect a judge or a jury as it had 
affected Willie . 

The curse cursed here too! It was 
that hasty, nervous disposition, which gave 
manner and tone to his very public speaking 
— which made his arguments unconvincing, 
his pathos unaffecting. It was just that calm, 
deep, serene feeling and manne:, which was 
needed at the bar, as well as with Willie.— 
Arguing with that feeling and manner, he felt 
would convince, irresistibly. Pleading with 
that quiet, gentle spirit, he felt would melt, 
would affect the hearts, as with the very emo- 
tion of tears. 

Unless you catch the idea there is no de- 
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scribing it, reader. Leland was @ Christian. 
All that day he thought upon the whole mat- 
ter. That night, in the privacy of his office, 


he knelt and repeated the whole matter before 


God. For his boy’s sake, for his own sake, for 
his wife’s sake, for his usefulness sake at the 
bar, he implored steady aid to overcome the 
deadly, besetting sin. He plead that, indulg- 
ing in that disposition, he was alienating from 
himself, his boy and his wife—yea, that he was 
alienating his own better self from himself, 
for he was losing his own self-respect. And 
here his voice sank from a murmur into si- 
lence—he felt that he was thus alienating from 
his bosom and his side—God. 

And then he remembered that just such a 
daily disposition as he lacked, was that dispo- 
sition which characterized God, when God 
became man. ‘The excellence of such a dis- 
position rose serenely before him, embodied in 
the person of Jesus Christ—the young lawyer 
fell forward on his face, and wept in the agony 
of his desire and his prayer. 

From that sweet Spring morning was Ar- 
thur Leland another man—a wiser, abler, 
more successful man in every sense. Not all 
at once—steadily, undoubtedly advanced the 
change. ‘The wife saw, and felt, and rejoiced 
init. Willie felt it, and was restrained by it 
in every drop of his merry blood ; the house- 
hold felt it, as a ship does an even wind—and 
sailed on over smooth seas constrained by it. 
You saw the change in the man’s very gait, 
and bearing, and conversation. Judge and 
jary felt it. It was the ceasing of a fever in 
the frame of a strong man—and Leland went 
about exsily, naturally, the strong maithe was. 
The old, uneasy, self-harrassing feeling was 
forgotten, and an ease and grace of tone and 
manner succeeded. It was a higher develop- 
ment of the father, the husband, the orator, 
the gentleman, the Christiac. Surely love is 
the fountain of patience and piece. Surely 
it is the absence of passion which makes angels 
to be the beings they are. Men can become 
very nearly angels or devils, even before they 
have left the world. 





You can’t help what you seem, but you 
need not pretend to more than you are. 
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Nature's Dirge. 
A wail for the Summer leaves, 
A sad and mournful wail ; . 
They perish by thousands every night, 
In the fierce October gale. 
Here and there they are wildly cast, 
By the force of the strong and angry blast 
That whirls them off from the parent bough 
With a shout of triumph wild; and now 
Sinks to a low and plaintive moan, 


Grieving over its havoc done. 


A wail for the beautiful leaves ! 
Think how they graced the trees, 
And whispered their little secrets low 
To the toying southern breeze ! 
And nodded and danced, as if at play, 
Untiring through Summer's longest day. 
The Aspen’s silver clusters now 
Are scattered on the ground below ; 
From the Locust’s boughs !ong since they fled, 
The Maple trees look gaunt and dead, 
While the Oak waves its bare limbs on high, 
As if defying the wintry sky, 
And the willows, stripped of their foliage fair 
Toss their long arms in wild despair. 


A wail for the sheltering leaves 
That in the hot Summer's day 
Bent their heads so close together 
To keep the sur away 
From the cattle that eagerly sought their shade, 
And the fledgeling birds, whose nests were made 
In the crooked bough ;—and that often too 
Gave welcome shelter to I and you, 
When the sun was up in the burning sky 
And the earth was parched, and the wind felt dry, 
How grateful then we found the shade 
Of the graceful roof that the green leaves made. 


A wail for the joyeus leaves 
That we welcomed go, in Spring, 
That seemed like the rainbow in the sky, 
Promise and hope to bring ; 
They told that the cold, dark days were done, 
That beautiful Summer was coming on. 
How we watched each modest, tender sprout, 
That coyly peeped in the Spring-time out ; 
How we joyed at the change, from the gaunt black 
trees, ' 
To the graceful clusters'that tossed in the breeze. 
Alas! they are strewn in heaps around, 
On the hard, cold breast of the wintry ground. 


A wail for the lovely leaves! 
A few short days ago— 
And every tree in the woods around, 
Was decked in a splendid glow ; 
Russetand purple, and brown and green, 
And a host of hues ,in one gorgeons sheen. 
We gazed on them with a dazzled eye, 
Wondering at Nature's witchery , 
But the envious winds have stripped each bongh, 
And the woods are black and gloomy now. 
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A wail for the hopes of Spring, 
That have passed with the Je:ves away ; 
They seemed such promise of joy t> bring, 
We thought but of Summer's blossoming, 
Forgetting Winter's decay. 
The hopes of Spring, with it leaves, have passed. 
” Borne away on chill disappointment’s blast ; 
The kaves will come back with bright skies, and 
warm rain. 
But the dead hopes of Spring-time can ne’er come 
= Deeren, 
Detroit Advertiser. 





The Japan Expedition. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S REPORT. 


U. 8. Sreamsuir Susqvenanna, } 
Cuina Sea, Aug. 4, 1853. 


As we shall probably reach Hong-Kong in 
two days more, I shall anticipate my release 
from the regulations of naval life, and tran- 

‘ gcribe for you some particulars of our visit to 
Japan, beginning with our 
ARRIVAL ON THE JAPAN COAST. 

The squadron, consisting of the Susque- 
hanna, (flag-ship,) Mississippi, Plymouth, and 
Saratoga — the two sloops-of-war being taken 
in tow by the two steamers — sailed from the 
harbor of Napa-Kiang, Loo Choo, on the 2d 
of July. On the night of the 3d and morn- 
ing of the 4th, we passed a large island of 
Ohosima, part of the Kingdom of Loo Choo. 
This island, which has been known to the 
Dutch through tLe Japanese Charts, and was 
seen by the French Admiral Cecille in 1846, 
is not found on English Charts. The U. §. 
ship Preble, in 1849, supposed she had made 
the first discovery of it, and gave it the name 
of “ Preble Island.” It has never been, visit- 
ed by a foreign vessel, It is thirty or forty 
miles lo 1g.mountainous, and thickly inhabited. 
After passing it, we had very scltry weather, 
until we reached Japan -— the thermometer 
standing at 84° at night and 88° to £0° at 
noon, in the coolest place on board, 

At daybreak, on the morning of July 8, 
we first made land, which proved to be Cape 
Idzu, a lofty headland on the Coast of Nip- 
hon, not far south of the entrance of the 
great Bay of Yedo. The Brocken and Val- 
can Islands were in sight on our right. After 
passing Rock Island, we stood in nearer to 
the shore, which loomed up grandly through 








the hazy atmosphere. The promontory of 
Idzu is a group of mountains, rising to 
the height of five or six thousand feet, 
their summits scarred with slides, and their 
sides mostly covered with forests, though here 


and there we could discern patches of cultiva- 


ted land. There were a number of fishing 
junks off the coast, some of which put back 
as we approached. The wind was ahead, we 
had all sails farled and the yards squared, and 
the sight of our two immense steamers — the 
first that ever entered Japanese waters — 
dashing along at the rate of nine knots an 
hour, must have struck the natives with the 
utmost astonishment. 

Leaving the mountains of Idzu behind us, 
we stood across the mouth of the Bay of 
Kowadza, (as the southern half of the bifur- 
cue Bay of Yedo is called,) toward Cape 
Sagami, at the extremity of the promontory 
which divides the two. The noon observa- 
tion gave lat. 34° 57 N., and soon afterward 
Cape Sagami came in sight. We lay to,while 
the Captains of the Mississippi, Plymouth 
and Saratoga came on board, to receive in- 
structions, and then resumed our course. The 
decks were cleared for action, the guns shot- 
ted, the small arms put in complete order, and 
every precaution taken, in case we should meet 
with a hostile reception. Near Cape Sagami 
we discovered a large tower, and as we came 
within two miles of the shore, a number of 
junks, awounting to twelve or fifteen, put off, 
with the evident intention of visiting us. — 
Each one bore a large banner, upon which 
characters were inscribed. The rapidity of 
our progress against the wind, soon left them 
behind, no doubt completely nonplussed as to 
the invisible power which bore us away from 
them. The Bay now began to be thickly 
studded with fishing smacks, with here and 
there a large junk. 

The shores of Sagami are exceedingly pic- 
turesque and beautiful. They. rise in abrupt 
blaffs, two hundred feet in height, gushed with 
nariow dells of the brightest verdure, which 
slope steeply down to the water, while the 
country behind rises in undulating hills, dis- 
playing a charming alternation of groves and 
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Cultivated fields, In the distance rose moun- 
‘tain ranges, receding behind each other unti: 
the vapor hid their farthest summits. The 
eastern coast, belonging to the’ province of 
Awa, now came in sight ahead of us, for we 
were entering the narrowest part of the Bay, 
leading to the upper Bay of Yedo. The dis- 
tance from shore to shore here varies from five 
to eight miles, but afterward expands to 
twelve or fifteen. 

‘We kept directly up the Bay, and in half 
an hour after doubling Cape Sagami saw be- 
fore us a bold promontory making out from 
the western coast, at the entrance of the Up- 
per Bay. Within it was the Bight of Uraga, 
and we could plainly see the town of the same 
name at the head of it. The Plymouth and 
Saratoga were cast off, and we advanced 
slowly, sounding as we went, until we had ad- 
vanced more than a mile beyond the pvint 
reached by the Columbus and the Morrison. 
We were about a mile and a half from the 
promontory, when two discharges of cannon 
were heard from a battery at its extremity, 
and immediately afterward a light ball of 
smoke in the air showed that a she!l had been 
thrown up. An order was immediately given 
to let go the anchor, but, as the lead still 
showed 25 fathoms, the steamer’s head was 
put in toward the shore, and in a few minutes 
the anchor was dropped. 

NEGOTIATIONS — THE EXPRESS TO YEDO. 

Another shell was fired, after we came to 
anchor, and four or five boats filled with Jap- 
anese, approached us. The rowers, who were 
all tall, athletic men, naked, save a cloth 
around the loins, shouted lustily as they scul- 
led with all their strength toward us. The 
boats were of unpainted wood, very sharp in 
the bows, carrying their greatest breadth of 
beam well aft, and were propelled with great 
rapidity. The resemblance of their model to 
that of the yacht America, struck everybody 
on board. In the stern of each was a small 
flag, with three horizontal stripes, the central 
one black and the others white. In each 
were several persons, who, by their dress and 
the two swords stuck in their belts, appeared 
to be men of authority. 








The first boat came alongside, and one of 
the two-sworded individaals made signs for 
the gangway to be let down. This was re- 
fased, but Mr. Wells Williams, the Iuterpreter, 
and Mr. Portman, the Commodore's Clerk, 
(who isa native of Hollard ) went to the ship’s 
side to state that nobody would be received 
on board, except the first in rank at Uraga, 
The conversation was carried on principally in 
Dutch, which the interpreter spoke very well. 
He asked at once if’ we were not Americana, 
and by his manner of asking, showed that our 
coming had been anticipated. He was told 
that the Commander of the Squadron was an 
officer of high rank in the United states, and 
cvuld only communicate with the first in rank 
on shore. After a long parley, the Vice-Gov- 
ernor of Uraga, who was in the boat, was 
allowed to come on board with the Interpreter 
and confer with Lieut. Contee, the Flag Lieu- 
tenant. The Japanese Official, a fiery little 
fellow, was much exasperated at being kept 
in waiting, but soon moderated his tone. He 
was told that we came as friends, upon a pea- 
ceable mission; that we should not go to 
Nangasaki, as he proposed, and that it was 
insulting to our President and his special 
Minister to propose it. He was told, more- 
over, that the Japancse must not communi- 
cate with any other vessel than the flag-ship, 
and that no boats must approach us during 
the night. An attempt to surround us with 
a cordon of boats, as in the case of the Colum- 
bus and Vincennes, would lead to very seri- 
ous consequences. They had with them an 
official notice written in French, Dutch and 
English, and intended as a general warning to 
all foreign vessels, directing them to go no 
farther, to remain out ut sea, and send word. 
ashore, why they came, and.what they wanted. 
This Lieut. Contee declined to see,or acknowl- 
edge in any way. ‘The same notice was taken 
tothe Plymouth by another boat, but it was 
at once ordered off. 

Commodore Perry had evidently made up 
his mind from the first not to submit to the 
surveillance of boate, The dignified and de- 
cided stand he took produced an immediate 
impression upon the Japanese They were 
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convinced that he was in earnest, and that all 
the tricks and delays with which they are in 
the habit of wheedling foreign visitors, would 
be used in vain. Several boats having fol- 
lowed the first one, and begun to collect 
around us,the Vice-Governor was told that if 
they did not return at once,they would be fired 
into. One of them went to the Mississippi, 
and after being repulsed from the gangway, 
pulled forward to where some of the crew 
tried to climb on board. A company of 
boarders was immediately called away, and 
the bristling array of pikes and cutlasses over 
the vessel’s side caused the Japanese to re- 
treatin great haste. Thenceforth, all the Ja- 
panese boats gave us a wide berth, and dur- 
ing the whole of our stay, none approached 
us except those containing the officials who 
were concerned in the negotiations. I may 
here remark that our presence did hot seem 
to disturb, in the least, the coasting trade 
which finds its focus in Yedo. Without 
counting the hundreds of small boats and 
fishing smacks, between sixty and seventy 
large junks daily passed up and down the bay, 
on their way to and from Yedo. 


The Japanese boatmen were tall, hand- 
somely formed men, with vigorous and sym- 
metrical bodies, and.a hardy, manly expression 
of countenance. As the air grew fresher, 
toward evening, they put on a sort of loose 
gown, with wide, hanging sleeves. As the 
crew of each boat were all attired alike, the 
dress appeared to be a uniform, denoting that 
they were in Government service. The most 
of them had blue gowns, with white stripes 
on the sleeves, meeting on the shoulder, so as 
to form a triangular junction, and a crest, or 
coat-of-arms, upon the back. Others had 
gowns of red and white stripes, with a black 
lozengé upon the back. Some wore upon 
their heads a cap made of bamboo splints, 
resembling a broad, shallow basin inverted, 
but the greater part had their heads bare, the 
top and crown shaved, and the hair from the 
back and sides brought up and fastened in a 
small knot, through which a short metal pin 
was thrust. ‘The officers wore light and beau- 
tifally lackered hats to protect them from the 








sun, with a gilded coat-of-arms upon the front 
part. In most of the boats I noticed a tall 
spear, with a lackered sheath for the head, 
resembling a number or character, referring 
to the rank of the officer on board. 

After dark watch-fires began to blaze along 
the shore, both from the beach and from the 
summits of the hills, chiefly on the western 
side of the bay. At the same time we heard, 
at regular intervals, the sound of a deep-toned 
bell. It had a very sweet, rich tone, and from 
the distinctness with which its long reverbera- 
tions reached us, must have been of large size. 
A double night-watch was etablished during 
our stay, and no officers except the Purser 
and Surgeons were exempt from serving. But 
the nights were quiet and peaceful, and it 
never fell to my lot to report a suspicious 
appearance of any kind. 

The next morning, Y ezaimon, the Governor 
of Uraga, and the highest authority on shore, 
came off, attended by two interpreters, who 
gave their names as Tatsonoske and Toko- 
shiuro,, He was received by Commanders 
Buchanan and Adams, and Lieut. Contee. 
He wes a noble of the second rank; his robe 
was of the richest silken tissue, embroidered 
with gold and silver in a pattern resembling 
peacock feathers. The object of his coming, 
I believe, was to declare his inability to act, 
not having the requisite authority without in- 
structions from Yedo, At any rate, it was 
understood that an express would be sent to 
the Capital immediately, and the Commodore 
gave him until Tuesday noon to have’ the 
answer ready. Sunday passed over without 
any visit, but on Monday there was an infor- 
mal one. 

From Tuesday until Wednesday noon, Ye- 
zaimen came off three times, remaining from 
two to three hours each time. The result of 
all these conferences was, that the Emperor 
had specially appointed one of the Chief Coun- 
sellors of the Empire to proceed to Uraga 
and receive from Commodore Perr; the letter 
of the President of the United States, which 
the Commodore was allowed to land and de- 
liver on shore. This prompt and unlooked- 
for concession astonished us all, and I am 
convinced it was owing entirely to the decided 
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etand the Commodore tvok, during the early 
negotiations. We had obtained in four days, 
without subjecting ourselves to a single obser- 
vance of Japanese law, what the Russian em- 
Dassy under Resanoff failed to accomplish in 
six months, after a degrading subservience to 
ridiculous demands. From what I know of 
the negotiations, I must say that they were 
admirably conducted. The Japanese officials 
were treated in such a polite and friendly 
manner as to win their good will, while not a 
single point to which we attached any impor- 
tance, was yielded. There was a mixture of 
firmness, dignity and fearlessness on our side, 
against which their artful and dissimulating 
policy was powerless. To this, and to our 
material strength, I attribute the fact of our 
reception having been so different from that 
of other embassies, as almost to make us doubt 
the truth of the accounts we had read. 


@CENERY OF THE BAY-——THE SURVEYING PAR- 
- TIES. 


From our anchorage off Uraga, we enjoyed 
@ charming panorama of the Bay. It farsur- 
passed my preconceived ideas of Japanese 
goenery, The western shore is bold and steep, 
running here and there into lofty bluffs of 
light-gray rock, but the greater part of it is 
eovered with turf, copsewood and scattercd 
groves of trees, all of the brightest and fresh- 
est green. From Uraga to another and shal- 
lower bight, which makes in nearly two miles 
below, the shore is less abrupt and shows more 
signe of cultivation. The hills behind, though 
not above 500 feet in height, are beautifully 
undulating in their outlines, and dotted with 
groves of pine and othertrees. From Uraga 
to the end of the promontory — a distance of 
@ mile and a quarter — there is an almost an- 
broken line of villages. The houses are of 
wood, with sharp roofs, some pointed in the 
Chinese style, some square and pyramidial.— 
A few were painted white. but the greater 
number were unpaioted and weather-beaten. 
At least,a hundred small crafts, with a num- 
ber of junks, lay in the harbor of Uraga, and 
thence to the headland, there were two han- 
dred boats, lying close in-shore. 

I examined the fortifications frequently and 
a through a glass, and found that their 


strength had been greatly exazgeratsd. Two 
of them appeared io have been recently made, 
and on a bluff, half inclosing the little harbor 
of Uraga on the east, there was another, still 
in the course of construction. Between this 
and the headland there were three batteries, 
and at the extremity, one, making five in all. 
The embrasures were so large that from our 
position a good marksman might in a sort 
time have dislodged every one of their g tas. 
The chief post was the central battery, near 
which was a village, and several buildinzs of 
large size, apparently arsenals er barracks. 

Every morning and evening, when the air 
was clear, we had a distinct view of the fa- 
mous volcanic peak of Fusiyamma, rising in 
the western heaven, high above the hills, and 
sixty miles away. In the evening its solitary 
cone, of a pale violet hue, was defined with 
great beauty against the rosy flush of sunset, 
but in the morning, when the light fell upon 
it, we could see the scars of old eruptions, and 
the cold ravines of snow on its northern side, 
It is the highest mountain in Japan, and esti- 
mated to be twelve or thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea-level. 

On the morning after our a:rival, the Jap- 
anese put up a false battery of black canvas, 
about a hundred yards in length, on the shore 
south of Uraga. ‘lhere was no appearance 
of guns, but with a glass I saw two or three 
companies ef soldiers, in scarlet uniform, 
riding through the groves in the rear. In 
most of the batteries they also erected can+ 
vas screens behind the embrazures— with 
what object it was difficult to conceive— 
These diversions they repeated so often during 
our stay, that at lest we ceased to regard 
them; but it was amusing to hear some of 
our old quarter-masters now and then gravely 
report to Cant. Buchanan: “Another dunga- 
ree fort thrown up, Sir!” 

On Saturday morning a surveying expedi- 
tion, consisting of one boat from each ship, 
under charge of Lieut. Bent, of the Mississip- 
pi, was sent for the purpose of sounding up 
the Bay. The other officers were Lieut. Guest, 
of the Susquehanna, Lieut Balch, of the Ply- 
mouth, and Mr. Madigan, Master of the Sara- 








toga. The bogip carried, in addition to tLe 
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usual ensign, a white flag at the bow, and 
were fully manned with armed seamen. They 
ran up the bay toa distauce of about four 
miles, and found everywhere from thirty to 
forty-three fathoms of water. The recall was 
then hoisted, and a signal gun fired, to bring 
them back. In the afternoon they sounded 
arourd the bight of Uraga, keeping about a 
cable’s length from the shore. They found 
five fathoms of water at this distance, though 
nearer to the beach there were occasional 
reefs, Mr. Heine, the artist, obtained a pan- 
oramic sketch of the shore, with the batteries, 
villages and other objects in detail. On ap- 
proaching the forts, the soldiers at first came 
out, armed with matchlocks, but as the boats 
advanced nearer, they retired within the walls. 
The forts were all of very rude and imperfect 
construction, and all together only mounted 
fourteen guns, none of which were larger than 
nine-pounders. The whole number of soldiers 
seen was about four hundred, a considerable 
portion of whom were armed with spears. 
Their caps and shields were lackered, and glit- 
tered in the sun like polished armor. The 
carriages of the guns were also lackered. The 
embrazures were so wide thai the guns were 
wholly unprotected, while they were so sta- 
tioned that the forts could be stormed from 
either side, with very little risk to the assault- 
ing party. The parapets were of earth, and 
about twelve feet in thickness, and the bar- 
racks in the rear were of wood. Indeed, the 
whole amount of the Japanese defences ap- 
peared laughable, after all the extravagant 
stories we had heard. 

Mr. Madigan approached, at one place, to 
within a hundred yards of the shore. Three 
official personages were standing upon a bank 
of earth, when some one in the boat raised a 
spy-glass to get a nearer view of them. No 
sooner did they behold the glittering tube 
pointed at them than they scrambled down 
as quickly as possible, and concealed them- 
selves. There were three boat-loads of sol- 
diers near the shore, who made signs to him 
to keep off, but he answered them by point- 
ing out the way he intended to go. Thereup- 
on they put off, and bore down upon him so 








rapidly that he at first thought they intended 
to run into him, and ordered his men to trail 
their oars and put caps on their carbines. — 
The boats stopped at once, and made no at- 
tempt to interfere with the cutter’s course. 


On Monday morning the same surveying 
party was again dispatched up the Bay, fol- 
lowed by the Mississippi, which was designed 
to protect them and tow them back in the 
evening. Lieut. Bent’s boat was in advance, 
and as he passed the promontory of Uraga, 
three Japanese boats put out to meet him. 
The officers in them made signs to return, but 
he kept steadily on his way. We watched 
the progress of our boats with glasses, but at 
the distance of four miles, they, with the Mis-° 
sissippi, passed out of sight behind the point. 

Several Government boats, fully manned, 
were seen from time to time, pul.ing across 
the Bay, in the direction of the surveying 
fleet, but no prominent movement occurred 
until noon. At this time the distant shores 
were so lifted by the effect of a mirage, that 
we saw land extending entirely around the 
head of the Bay, where previously none had 
been visible. The eastern shore was remarka- 
bly distinct, and for the first time we observed 
a low, sandy promontory stretching out into 
the Bay, five or six miles to the north of us, 
Near the middle of it rose a low mound, on 
which, by the aid of a glass, we could discern 
a number of soldiers, clustered around some 
white objects, which I took to be tents. In 
a short time, several hundred men were march- 
ed down to the beach, where they formed a 
line nearly half a mile in length. At least 
fifty banners, of various colors and devices, 
were planted along the line. A number of 
Government boats, similar to those which had 
visited us, were drawn upon the beach. The 
greater part of the soldiers embarked in the 
boats, which put off, one after another, and 
made directly across the Bay. We saw noth- 
ing more until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the Mississippi made her appearance, at 
a distance of*ten miles, The headland of 
Urfga was crowded with soldiers, who came 
out to see her pass. 

From some of the officers who were of the 
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party, I learned the following particulars: In 
ascending the Bay, they were constantly met 
by Government boats, the officers in which 
urged them, by signs, to return. They kept 
on their course, however, until Mr. Bent en- 
deavored to proceed to the head of a deep 
bay on the western coast. Here he was met 
by forty-five Japanese boats, which placed 
themselves in front of kim, to intercept his 
progress. He ordered his men to lay on their 
oars and fix bayonets to their muskets, but 
this produced no impression. Asthe Missis- 
sippi was more than two miles astern, he dis- 
patched one of the boats to summon her, and 
varied his course sufficiently to prevent com- 
ing in collision with the Japanese. The ap- 
proach of the steamer soon dispersed them. 
The boats everywhere obtained deep sound- 
ings, with a bottom of soft mud. The fur- 
thest point reached was ten or twelve miles 
from gur anchorage. The shores were bold 
and steep, with mountains in the back-ground, 
and the bay (to which Lieut. Bent gave the 
name of Perry's Bay,) offers a secure and 
commodious anchorage. On her return, the 
Mississippi came down the center of the bay, 
finding everywhere abundance of water.—JV. 
¥. Tribune. 


For the Cabinet. 
THE GOLDEN RULE: 
A TALE FOR THIS PARTICULAR TIME. 


oe 


BY ELLA. 


A bright blazing fire burned on the home- 
hearth of the Wellingtons, the table was 
spread for the evening meal,the tea-kettle sung 
at the fire, the biscuit were done, and both 
mother and children were impatiently await- 
ing the return of Mr. Wellington, from the 
city. , 
‘here was no happier family in Pleasant 
Vale than this; healthy and industrious, pe- 
cuniarily prosperous, and united to each other 
by similarity of tastes, us well as by the ties 
of natural affection, both parents and chil- 
dren would have sought in vain to find any 
lack in substantial means of eujoyment. 





“Girls, have you got every thing ready for 


Sunday?” asked Mrs. Wellington, of her two 
daughters. “You know you will want: to 
read the papers this evening.” 

“I believe so, mother,” was the quiet reply 
of Sarah, the eldest of the group. 

“ And mother, I’ve got all the chores done, 
except putting out the horses; and wont fa- 
ther and I do that about the quickest !” ex- 
claimed Frank, a fine lad of twelve, and he 
began to put on his mittens in anticipatioz. 

Little Charlie, the youngest of the flock, ° 
had stationed himself at the window to her- 
ald the father’s appearance; and had been 
flattening his nose against the window pane, 
for the last fifteen minutes to no purpose, At 
length the child, who had been gazing at that 
point where the winding road was first dis- 
cernable; and now and then, for relief, glanc- 
ing at the cold grey clouds that enshrouded 
the horizon, espied a moving object through 
the fast deepening twilight. It comes nearer 
and nearer; yes, ‘tis father; and little Charlie 
almost screams with delight, “ Father ’s come, 
father ’s come.” ye 

But a few minutes passed before the horses 
were unharnessed, and Mr. Wellington and 
Frank entered with their arms full of packa- 
ges. 
“No, no, not till after supper,” said Mrs. 
Wellington, as the children sprang with eager 
curiosity to “ see what father had bought.’ 
An hour later, and the table, so lately 
spread with food for the body, was now as 
amply furnished with food for the mind — the 
various other packages had been duly inspect- 
ed, and the children were now busy in tear- 
ing the envelopes from newspapers and peri- 
odicals, Presently, each had selected his es- 
pecial favorite, and was silently revelling in 
fancy’s fields, or digesting matter-of-fact state- 
ments. 

The silence was broken at last, by Mary, 
the second daughter, a Miss of fourteen, who 
exclaimed as she turned over the leaves of 
the “Cabinet:” “Why father, here is a bill 
for you!” 

“ A bill for me; what sort of a bill, child?” 








“ Why, a bill for one year’s subscription for 
the Cabinet,” said Mary, 
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“Well, I wont pay it if there is,” was the 
hasty reply. 

Mary was silent a few moments, and then 
ventuied to enquire if the bill was unjust. 

“ Why, we've had the magazine, | suppose, 
bat I paid for it one year in advance, expect- 
ing it would stop when the year was out; and 
if the Publisher is fool enough to send it 
longer, he must lose it, that’s all.” 

“ But, father, you know a lady owns the 


paper now, and she has sent « note, saying, if 


the bill is correct, sbe has no doubt you will 
pay it.” 

“ Pshaw, that is only a woman's blarney to 
get the money,” was the vexed reply, 

Mary said no more; and Sarah, anxious to 
give her father’s thoughts a more agreeable 
tarn, inquired what news the New York Tri- 
bane had brought. 

“I didn’t get any Tribune to night,” was 
the answer; and Mr. Wellington threw down 
the “ Daily” he had been reading, and wheel- 
ed around toward the fire. 

_ “ I spppose the mails are irregular at this 
time of year,” remarked Mra. Wellington. 

“No, that is not the reason; my subscrip- 
tion has run out, and they are too stingy to 
trust a man a minute.” 


“They would trust you, no doubt, if they 
knew you as well as your neighbors do; but 
the trust system is what you have just con- 
demned in the Cabinet,” Mrs. Wellington 
eould not help remarking, as she caught sight 
of Frank’s mischievous glance and smile. 

Mr, Wellington was decidedly uncomforta- 
ble; a prompt business man, and believing 
the cash-in-advance system the only true sys- 
tem for publishers, he always paid in advance, 
and wished the paper discontinued when the 
subscription expired; and he liked the Tribune 
for its rigid adherence to this rule, but he had 
neglected to send on the money in time, and 
to-night he missed the paper so much that he 
half regretted their strictness. He knew 
that the bill for the Cabinet was just. ‘True, 
the former publisher had not adhered strictly 
to his published terms; but Mr. Wellington 
had continued to receive the Magazine; he 
knew the'law held him responsible for the 











subscripticn ; yet he had rashly said he would 
not pay it. What could hedo? He must 
ei:h-r pay the bill, and thus acknowledge hia 
error to his family, or leave it unpaid, and 
break the law, and cheat a woman — two sins 
wich he had never yet committed. 

“ Halloa, Molly, what's the matter with your 
Maguzine?” +a'd merry Frank, looking up as 
he finished the story he had been reading. 
“I declare if you havn't thrown aside the book 
in disgust; better take my paper, and read 
something interesting!’ 

“ Nonsense, Frank, the ‘Cabinet’ is better 
than ever, this month, but—” 

« Well, what is it? out with it, I'm waiting,” 
sai] Frank, seeing his sister hesitate. 

“T will tell you another time,” replied Mary. 

“No, no, tell me now, I can’t wait;” and 
the eager boy went arvund the table to his 
sister, and put his ear down close to her face, 
saying, “ tell me pow.” 

“J don't like to read a Magazine that isn’t 
paid for,” whispered Mary. 

Low as the whisper was, it reached the ear 
of Mr. Wellington, and added to his discom- 
fiture.” 

A prolonged whistle was Frank's only re- 

ly. 
4 . What did you get a bushel for your pota- 
toes?” Mrs, Wellington enquired, laying down 
the paper she bad been reading, and moving 
around near her husband. 

“ Fifty cents,” was the brief reply. 

Another long low whistle from Frank. 

“My son, you must be more quiet and re- 
spectful, or leave the room,” said Mrs. Wel- 
lington; then glancing at the clock, she added, 
“come Charlie, it is half an hour past your 
bed-time; lay aside the ‘Casket’ now —kise 
all good night, and go to bed.” 

Charlie immediately obeyed, and soon stood 
by his mother’s side. 

“Have you a verse to repeat before you 
say your prayers?” asked Mrs. W—. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye ‘even so to them,” murmur- 
ed the dear child; then kneeling by his moth- 
er’s cide, and fold.ng his little hands, he rev- 
erently repeated, “ Our Father.” 

Surely there is no sight on earth more lovely 
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than that of a little child, yet unstained by 
sins of actual transgression, kneeling and re- 
peating those words of prayer the blessed Sa- 
vior taught. 

Charlie’s good night kiss was warm on the 
father’s lips; and the sweet tones of the child’s 
prayer were still vibrating on his ear; but 
those words — the Saviors Golden Rule — 
lay as a leaden weight upon his heart. He 
had been guilty of injustice in thought — 
he had spoken that thought—and Mary's 
silent conduct, and Frank’s more openly ex- 
pressed contempt evinced, that, by them ut 
least, he was considered far less infallible than 
he had been a few hours before. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,” rung in 
hisear. “But I cannot humble myself before 
my children,” thought the proud man, rising, 
and going tu the door. The cold wind came 
rushing into the room; and closing the door 
after him, Mr. Wellington stood alone in the 
porch. 

The weather had grown mucu cuier since 
night set in; the seaaen clouds that at twi- 
light obscured the horizon, were now all swept 
into a hage black mountainous range in the 
. Borth-west; the wind howled amid the depths 
of the distant forest; sobbed and moaned 
among the leafless boughs of the civilized lo- 
casts and cultivated maples that surrounded 
the farm-house; and was busy searching out 
every crack and crevice in the tenement, ut- 
tering at each new discovery, a shrill whistle 
of delight. 

The moon and stars looked down brightly, 
yet coldly upon him, as if knowing the cause 
of his unhappiness, and expressing disappro- 
bation of his course. He glanced in at the 
window — there sat Mary, leaning her head 
apon her hand; a shade of sadness rested on 
her face, and the “ Cabinet” lay unopened be- 
cide her. 

“Make myself and any member of my fam- 
ily unhappy for a paltry dollar!” he exclaimed, 
indignant at his own folly; and Mr. Welling- 
ton entered the house, determined to bring 
back the smiles to his daughter's lip at w.at- 
ever cost to his pride. 

“ Molly dear, bring me ycur * Cabinet,’ and 











the bill you spoke of awhile agu,” said he, , 
seatin., himself again by the fire. 

The tones were so tender and kind, so dif- 
ferent from the petulance of an hour ago that 
Mary etarted, and cast a glance of glad sur- - 
prise at her father; then, with the old smile 
on her lips, hastened to obey him. 

Mr. Wellington drew her to his side, and 
throwing one’arm around her, read the bill 
and the accompanying note: “I guess it would 
be best to send two dollars to the ‘Cabinet’ 
instead of one; wouldn’t it Molly?” he asked, 
when he had finished reading. “You will 
want the Magazine next year, wont you?” 

“Dear, dear father, how good you are!” ex- 
claimed the delighted girl, flinging both arms 
around her father's neck, and covering hie 
brow with kisses. 

“Mercy, mercy, I shall be ‘smothered f 
said he, laughing. “ Let me see if I have 
the right kind of money,” he continued, pul- 
ling out his wallet. “ Yes, this bank wont 
break ;” and he put two gold dollars in Mary’s 
hand. “Now you little minx, see that you 
write a handsome note to that lady-publisher, 
and be sure and tell her to send you a receipt.” 

“Don’t thank me any more, child!” he ex- 
claimed,” as Mary renewed her caressce, - “It's 
only the price of a few potatoes.” 

“Father,” said Frank, who had been an 
interested epoctator of this little scene ;” 
“father, you are, after all, just the man I 
thought you was; you would not wrong any 
one out of a penny, even if you did feel a lit- 
tle vexed at first.” 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
t> you, do ye even so to them,” said Mm 
Wellington, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
“Frank, my son, your father has just given 
you an excel!ent illustration cf the Go.piw 
Rute. 





Feelings are stars which guide only when 
the sky is cloudless; but reason is a magnetic 
needle attracting the vessel surely, even al- 
though the stars are hidden and no longer 
shining. 





E-teem is tie mother of love; but the 
dau_b‘er is often o'd2r than the mother. 
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. Human Nature; 
The sneiieas Merchant. 


Raymond Welford was considered, though 
' @ very young man, one of our most flourishing 
merchants. He was a welcomed guest in our 
so-called highest circles of fashion, while many 
a calculating mamma considered him a very 
desirable son-in-law iu prospective. Suddenly 
hé was overwhelmed with pecuniary losses 
and embarrassments, while the news spread as 
far as gossipping tongues could report it.— 
Strange to say, although his elegant mansion 
had to be sacrificed, not a debt remained un- 
paid—while some money was left with him.— 
Wise men, in the reviewal of his conduct, were 
heard to say that he was exceedingly honest, 
or an immoderate fool. 

“ What do you think of human nature, my 
friend?” said he to me. 

“It is a philosophical enigma,” I replied. 

“So it was with me until I solved it,” said 
he; “I found it a strange companion, the 
larger portion of which was selfishness. For 
instance, when the gilding of wealth covered 
my name, I was sought after by the very men 
who turn their back op me. I was flattered 
by women, who, if my name was now mentioned 
in their presence, would affect a forgetfulness 
of ever having heard it.” 

“After dinner we will make some calls— 
during which you will perceive some ample 
illustrations of what I have said.” 

Accordingly, after dinner we set out. We 
first entered the counting-room of a merchant, 
to whom he introduced me as a friend. I soon 
learned that my friend was not held in the 
highest estimation, from the cold formality 
with which he was received. We did not have 
the courtesy of chairs offered. With a mean- 
ing smile, Raymond bid the merchant good 
afternoon, and we found ourselves in the street. 

“ This is illustration No, 1,” said he with a 
laugh. 

“Is it possivle that you could ever have 
been intimately acquainted with this man?” 
I asked. 

“This man has been reduced to the extremi- 
ty of begging his dinners. Time after time 
have I thus accommodated him. I have even 





loaned him money to commence business, and 
now you see how graciously he has entertained 
me and my friend.” 

We next passed the door of ah elegant 
mansion, where Raymond had been an honored 
guest. It was the residence of a professional 
gentleman of large fortune, who still did Ray- 
mond the justice to regard him as a friend, 
and to treat him as such. His lady had even 
professed friendship for him greater than her 
own husband—if not for her own, for ber 
daughter’s sake— to whom rumor once re- 
ported he was engaged, Since Raymond's 
misfortune was whispered to her, however, 
she no longer spoke of him as her friend, but 
endeavored to persuade her husband to rid 
the house of him, which provoked the calm 
reply—“ He is a gentleman, and as such it is 
my will that you should entertain him when- 
ever he may honor my house with his pre- 
sence.” 

On this account we were tolerated in the 
present instance, for the gentleman was not 
at home. The lady treated us rather coolly, 
which I was prepared to see. After we were 
seated, Raymond enquired for Miss Richards, 
her daughter, to which the lady replied, with 
an apparent shrug of the shoulders, that she 
was well, but at present otherwise engaged. 

“No mamma, I am not,” said the beautiful 
girl, as she came lightly into the room; “I 
am happy to meet an old friend, whom I am 
sure is none the less welcome from being un- . 
fortunate.” : 

The lovers—for they really were had not 
met since Raymond’s misfortune; and their 
meeting was now so heartfelt that I could not 
for a moment doubt the affection of either. 
I saw the cloud that rested on the brow of 
Mrs. Richards, nor was I surprised, at all, to 
hear her say: 

“My daughter is so pleasantly engaged, 
gentlemen, that I trust my presence is no 
longer required,” and without ceremony she 
left the room. 

“ Clara,” said Raymond, taking her white 








hand, “ are my fondest hopes to be realized?— 
; can the daughter of a wealthy gentleman con- 
| descend to acknowledge her affection for a 
| poor, bankrupt merchant?” 
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The girl blushed ond looked ‘doubtfully to to 
me. 

“Do not fear to speak in his presence,” said 
he, “ for, next to you, Penville, is, perhaps, my 
best friend.” 

“Then listen,” she said, smiling sweetly, “a 
few weeks since, with the consent of my pa- 
rents, J plighted my love to one who has long 
since possessed my heart’s best affection. I 
did not ask the weight of his money bags, nor 
the depths of his coffers—for such matters 
did not form one item of consideration’ with 
me. I found him a gentleman, and as such I 
gave him my hand! Until I am convinced to 
the contrary, why should I decide, or wish to 
retract the words then spoken?” 

“Clara, you are an angel,” said Raymond 
as he covered her hand with kisses, “and this 
treasure I prize more than my existence—for 
in adversity, as well as prosperity, it is still 
true to me.” 

“Miss Richafds,” said I, “you have per- 
plexed me. When I entered this house, I 
thought I had solved a problem in human 
nature, and was about to write the sum total 
—selfishness. But I must recant. Human 
nature is not quite so bad after all.” 

After a happy conversation on the part of 
the lovers, who, in their earnestness, quite 
forgot my presence, we left the house. 

“Now,” said Raymond, “one more illustra- 
tion this afternoon, and then we will return 
home.” 

“No, my friend, we will make no more vis- 
its this afternoon. The last terminated too 
pleasantly to be marred by a fresh picture of 
selfishness.” 

Raymond did not urge the matter, so we 
returned to the house. 

When Mr. Richards came home that eve- 
ning to tea, his wife and daughter found him 
in excellent humor—something had occured 
which pleased him. Occasionally he indulged 
in silent fits of laughter, which for him was 
very unusual; and once an unconscious excla- 
mation of “capital” escaped through his lips. 

“I am glad, Mr. Richards, to find you so 
happy,” said Mrs. Richards) That Raymond 
Wellford has been here, and Clara has honor- 
ed him with a long private conference, 


“al have received a note trom him, and he 
desires me to sanction his marriage with our 
daughter.” 

“ How presuming? I declare, I quite detest 
him?” 

“And I admire him?” cooly replied her 
husband. “Several days since, I offered him 
means with which to recommence business, 
but he declined. To-day I learned the rea- 
son, as I also learned his fortune was not im- 
piired. His mansion house has not been sold, 
but he allowed a friend to retain the same as 
apparent owner. The fact was he was envious 
of his wealth, and played the bankrupt simply 
to attest the friendship of his numerous ac- 
quaintances, who have, very generally, acted 
according to the world. Those who slighted 
him must suffer a j .st mortification, of which 
I believe, my lady, you must bear your part.’ 

“T have never disliked him as a man,” said 
Mrs, Richards, coloring with shame. “My 
daughter's welfare has only governed my con- 
duct. She who has only experienced affluence, 
would make an ill companion in poverty. I 
have acted as all prudent mothers should,” 

Reader, all comedies end with marriage; so 
does the maiority of tales, And in this in- 
stance I shall not be out of fashion. I have 
lived to see many a cloudless year of happiness 
pass over that union. Raymond is very cau- 
tious in the selection of friends, although their 
number is legion; while he and myself enter- 


tain the same opinion—rTHAT HUMAN NATUBB 
IS NOT 80 BAD APTER ALL. 


Charade. 

My first of either sex can be; 
My second sometimes dies at sea. 
United, is by all desired, 
And by the amiable inspired. 
Its chiefest beauties come to light, 
When most we need the gladsome sight; 
And least expect its cheering ray 
Along the path of life to play. 

Answer next number. 0. 


BE MBRRY AND WISE. 
A smile on the face and kind words on the tongue, 
Will serve you ne passports all nations among; 
A heart that is cheerful, a spirit that’s free, 











Will curry you bravely o'er life's stormy sea. 
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Por the Cabinet. | 
A Sketch. 


BY HELBS AR. CUTLER. 


I once took a fancy to a sweet and interest- 
ing little girl about ten years of age, belong- 
ing to a poor family, who lived neighbors to 
an aunt whom I was visiting ; and [ used of- 
ten to make her the companion of my walks, 
and de~ived mach pleasure from her sprightli- 
ness and amiability. One day I proposed a 
ramble to a piece of woods, about a mile and 
a half distant ; little Anna was delighted 
with the prospect of the enjoyment we expect- 
ed from our walk, and her enthusiasm impart- 
ed itself to me, till I felt almost a child. We 
were to take with asa little basket, filled with 
fruit, cakes, and some little delicacies I had 
prepared ; and Anna thought it would be ve- 
ry pleasant to sit in the shade of a tree, when 
we were weary wandering about, and partake, 
of these ; and she said she would take along 
her little cup, and bring some cool water 
from a spring of which she knew, near the 
spot where we proposed stopping to rest.— 
Anna carried the basket, and as she seemed 
to take great delight in so doing, | did not of- 
fer to relieve her of it. After entering the 
wood, we spent some time in gathering tue 
wild flowers we found there in great variety 
and abundance, and forming them into beau- 
tifal boquets; We were often separated to 
quite a distance from each other in search for 
flowers, and at last, beginning to weary, I pro- 
posed to Anna to seck the pleasant shade of 
which she told me, and that she should ran 
for a cup of water, when we would partake of 
our refreshments. She set down the basket, 
and ran off to do as I bade her, and while she 
was absent, I thought 1 would arrange the 
contents on the green grass, and place our bo- 
quets among them, and give her a pleasant 
surprise when she returned with the water.— 
Selecting a spot, smoothly carpeted, I remov- 
od the cover of the basket for this purpose, 
when [ perceived that a greater portion of the 
fruit was gone, and that more than half of a 
nice tart, which had been added to our store 








by my aunt, had been abstracted, leaving the 
remainder with ragged cdges. I was pained 


and surprised at the discovery. It showed, 
beyond dispute, dishonesty in my little friend; 
and I grieved to think that sin had thus early 
crept into the heart of one so lovely, Hada 
serpent darted at me from the flowers I held, 
my sensations could not have been more disa- 
greeable, Can nothing,I suid,on this fair 
earth of our’s, be left free from this canker 
wor. of evil, that the “iruit of that forbidden 
tree, whose mortal taste brought death into 
the world and all our woe,” cast its withering 
blight on all that is loveliest on earth — 
Falsehood, too, downright and unblushing, 
was added to the dishonesty of which little 
Anna had been guilty ; for on questioning 
her, when sh returned, though the necessity 
of doing so was a very unpleasant one, she de- 
nied opening the basket at all. “But,” said 
I, “every thing was whole and safe, when I 
gave it into your hands, and how could it be 
otherwise now, if youhad not touched it."— 
She had set it down under a tree she said, 
while gathering flowers, “But you did not go 
far distant from it and no one could have 
touched it without your seeing them.” She 
made no reply to this, and I let the subje-t 
dropthere. We ate the fragments that re- 
muined in the basket, but we both felt con- 
strained, and our enjoyment was destroyed.— 
Our walk home was silent; unlike our outward 
ramble, which was accompanied with pleasant 
chat. AfterI went home, and sat down in 
my chamber alone, for this iittle circumstance 
had made me sad, I pondered much onit, and 
received instruction. 

Ah, thought I, how a great portion of our 
happiness is marred, by trying to hurry its 
course, or partaking of it in an unlawful mao- 
ner ; by doing so, we always defeat our own 
purpose, and the pleasure we thought to seize 
will turn to ashes and bitterness in our grasp, 
At first I thought I would put from me the 
little friendship that had given me so much 
pleasure ; then I thought that the child, ear- 
ly deprived of her own parents, had been 
trained by one who loved her little, and whose 
own moral sense was not very nice ; and I 
said, I will take her to my heart again, and I 
will teach her the beauty of truth; and of liv- 
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ing always in harmony with God's laws ; and 
thut in no other way can our happiness be 
permanently secured. And I made her my 
companion as before ; and little by little, I in- 
stilled into her mind, which, in its original for. 
mation, was fitted to receive them, the princi- 
ples of right ; andshe perceived their beauty 
and grew to love and practice them; and she 
was happy in doing so, and imparted happiness 
to others, and moral purity by her example. 
And I rejoiced that I had endeavored to sow 
good seed, and that it had sprung up, and 
borne fruit to refresh, and strengthen, and 
cheer. “And hew beautifulearth might be 
made,” I said, “were it not for the trail of the 
serpent,sin, Instead of an Aceldama of wo, 
it might be a Paradise of sweets ; gladness 
instead of sorrow might abound, ‘the oil of 
joy for mourning.” We complain of the mis- 
eries of the world, and rail against fate, when 
we have strewn our own pathway and that of 
others, with tares and thorns, and ourselves 
have cast upon it its shadow. 





Pouug Writers’ Department. 
Happiness. 
AN ALLEGORY. 








BY LINA LINWOOD, 





At the close of a lovely day, as I was taking 
my usual walk, meditating upon the different 
conditions of the human race, and thinking 
of the small amount of true happiness en- 
joyed by any, I exclaimed, “ Ah, happiness, 
art thou a reality, or an idle thing, existing 
only in name?” As I said these words, a be- 
ing of angelic beauty appeared standing be- 
fore me. I involuntarily stopped to admire 
the beautiful apparation. She was dressed 
in a flowing robe of purest white; her hair, 
which was dark and glossy, floated unconfined 
over shoulders of alabaster whiteness; a 
wreath of myrtle encircled her brow, and her 
dark, brilliant eyes beamed with a mild light 
upon me. She advanced toward me with 
each a floating, unearthly grace, that I looked 
to see her fade away, like the fairy creation 
of some pleasant dream; but as she came 


“? 





near, she said, in a tone of peculiar suftness— 
“Daughter of Mortality, I have come from 
the Celestial regions, to answer thy question, 
and, peradventure, save thee from the blight- 
ing mildew of disappointment and despair, 
which has fallen upon the multitudes, who, 
from wrong views of life, have learned too 
late the true value of existence. Follow me.” 
She struck into a narrow footpath, that in 
my rambles I had never before observed; and 
scarcely knowing what I did, I walked hasti- 
ly along after her, until we came to a large 
place, peopled by thousands of human be- 
ings. She pointed to a gronp of children 
and bade me look. Upon their beaming 
countenances I could discover naught but 
joy and happiness, as they eagerly engaged in 
those innocent, childish sports that made the 
fleeting hours pass gaily. But soon the 
scene changed. I saw them gradually in- 
crease in stature, and one by one enter upon 
the busy scenes of life. I looked for the 
the pleasant smiles of joy and affection, which 
had lighted up their youthful hearts, but saw 
them not. For in their place those monsters 
of unhappiness, envy, jealousy, hatred, and 
revenge were enthroned, “Alas,” said I, 
“happiness is a stranger here, and has flown 
to a more congenial atmos, here.” “ Abf’ 
said my angel companion, “ you saw the evil 
influences by which they were surrounded.— 
Had they early been trained to follow in the 
fSotsteps of virtue and truth, they had never 
known the bitter unhappiness of the present 
hour.” She directed my attention to another 
scene. Gently reclining on a mossy bank, 
sat a fair and lovely maiden. I saw a noble 
youth beside her, and he seemed enraptured 
with delight, while gazing with preud admira- 
tion on his heart’s chosen one. Their ap- 
pearance indicated that they moved in the 
higher circles in life; they looked forward 
with pleasing anticipations to the future, 
which, to their fancy’s vision, was to be 
naught but happiness. Presently, I saw them 
separate, The youth’s fortune war, ina mo- 
ment, all lust by the dishonesty of a friend, 
in whom he had placed confidence, and hav- 
ing freighted his happiness in paltry gold, he 





was made wretched by its loss. And I saw 
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the maiden pass him by, scarcely deigning to 
cast a look on him whom, but a moment be- 
fore, she had professed to love with such 
deep and ardent affection. “Learn by this,” 
said my guide, “ not to embark thy happiness 
in earth’s shining gold, for the joys which it 
brings are fleeting and unsatisfying.” I 
sighed as I thought of the unhappy youth, 
who was made doubly miserable, by the 
fickleness of the beautifal maiden. 

She bacde me look yet again toward the plain. 
In the halls of mirth and pleasure, I saw a 
young and beautiful girl. As she whirled in 
the mazy circles of the bewitching dance, with 
light and graceful steps, happiness seemed 
to light up her bright eye, and repose upon 
her lovely features, and I thought her to be 
the gayest and happiest of the merry throng 
around her. But ere long she left the pleas- 
ure-seeking crowd, and in the solitude and 
loneliness of the midnight hour I saw her 
shed many bitter and blinding tears. Envy 
had taken possession of her young heart, 
and filled it with gall and bitterness. The 
praise which she would fain have had bestowed 
upon her, she had seen given to one whom 
she loved not; and it made her selfish nature 
wretched and unhappy. She had endeavored 
to find happiness in the sparkling circle of 
mirth and dancing, but found it not. In the 
heart was a place left vacant, which the tri- 
fling and vanity of the giddy, the careless, 
and the gay could never fill. My guide cast 
a look of pity upon the young girl, and di- 
rected my attention to a far different scene. 
Thousands met on the field of battle. I saw 
the noble form of a bold warrior, as he proud- 
ly led a brave army on from conquering to 
conquest. And when many battles were 
ended, I saw a heartless world place upon his 
brow the laurel wreath, and call him great and 
honorable. I beheld him once again.— 
Chained in a dark and dismal cell, on a lonely 
island, was the warrior before whom nations 
had trembled, and kingdoms shook. Intel- 


lect and principle had been wasted to gain, 
what?—not happiness? Ah, no! That was 
a stranger to his breast. But fame, this was 
the siren that had lured him on in the path of 
evil, until she had made him the confined in- 











mate of a dungeon. “Ah, Fame,” said my 
gentle companion, “thou touchest pleasantly 
the strings of pride and vanity in the heart of 
man, but the one whom thou dost laud to-day, 
to-morrow thou blamest. Of all things, thou 
art the most treacherous; at best but an idle 
name. Instead of bringing happiness, thou 
art the cause of the deepest misery. The 
one whom we see in a dungeon, to gain thee 
dared to make the heart of the widow lonely 
and desolate, and to wring with keenest an- 
guish the bosom of the helpless orphan,—did 
dare to blast the bright buds of hope, that 
were nourished by the blooming bride, and 
see her slowly fall a victim to despair—did 
dare to make ‘mangled lumps of breathless 
earth’ of those who were once happy hus- 
bands, fathers, and sons.” Alas,” said J, 
“happiness is not of earth; it is only 
after we are disrobed of duii mortality, 
that we need look for enduring happiness. 
I was about to turn away, when she bade 
me look once again to the plain. 

I saw a pale and lovely girl, kneeling under 
the shade of a spreading oak. In one hand 
she held a book, on the title page of which I 
read, “The Holy Bible,” while the other was 
raised towards heaven, and she seemed suppli- 
cating at the throne of grace. Her appear- 
ance indicated that she walked in the humble 
paths of life, and I saw that the orphaa’s lot 
‘was her’s, yet there was upon her countenance 
a sweet, placid expression, which bespoke true 
happiness at heart. The scene changed. I 
saw her at the bedside of the dying. In her 
hand was the same book I ‘had before seen, 
and she was reading to the sufferer, some pas- 
sages of consolation and comfort, from its sa- 
cred pages. By the spontaneous glow of sym- 
pathy which she manifested, she seemed to 
win the heart of the being whose exit from a 
world of care and toil she was endeavoring to 
soothe, to a confidence in the promises of 
that Savior, whom she herself served with a 
willing heart. Again was the scene suddenly 
changed. I saw her surrounded with splendor 
and luxury, in a home of affluence; but pros- 
perity changed not her mild demeanor to 
any. She was the same kind counsellor, the 
same true friend, the same warm, loving, 
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trusting heart, that she was, while walking 
in poverty’s secluded vale, was ever ready, 
now as before, to relieve the woes of distressed 
humanity of all within her peace-inspiring 
influence. She was respected and beloved by 
the many who knew her, and although slan- 
der, that “foulest whelp of sin” tried to raise 
its lying tongue against her pure spirit, yet 
she heeded it not, but walked steadily on in 
the paths of virtue and truth, finding that 
true happiness, which is astranger to so large 
a portion of the human race.—My guide 
whispered to me these words: “ Let the lesson, 
which thou hast this day learned on the plain, 
be engraven deeply upon the table of thy 
memory; and in after years, when thou art in 
danger of falling a prey to the blighting in- 
fluence of wealth, pleasure or fame, remember 
that these bring not happiness; but call to 
thy mind the example of the orphan girl, 
and go thou and do likewise.” Saying these 
words she vanished, and J saw her no more. 





Views enjoyed in the shade of an old 
Sycamore. 

Those who have been privileged to enjoy 
a sail on the spacious, and beautiful bay of 
New-York, will recollect the grand and im- 
posing appearance of the Highlands, that 
loom up some hundred feet from the oczan 
opposite, stretching beyond Sandy-hook and 
the Never-sink, which flows directly at their 
base; a short, navigable river, flowing from 
the bay, with the Sandy-hogk on the one side 
and the percipitious and abrupt Highlands 
on the other, sloping at each extremity to the 
waters edge. The Never-sink, by some called 
Nevisink, has by tradition two different ori- 
gins for its nomenclature; the former is said 
to have been bestowed by one or more of our 
brave American seamen. It is of course, with 
a hearty welcome, they greet these Highlands, 
as being the first land on which their eye can 
rest, approaching New-York from the vast 
Atlantic. Then the exclamation: “they never 
sink!” hence the river's name, The latter is 
said to have been the old name, given to it 
by the Aborigines of our beloved country. 

I will not attempt a description of the grand, 
extensive and varied scenery that bursts upon 








the view, from the several highest points of 
these Highlands; knowing I should fail in the 
truthfulness of their. grandeur and beauty, 
Having passed the summer in their vicinitys 
I bear my testimony to the rich treats they 
afford, to the eye of every lover of nature in 
her most grand and impressivé forms. There 
are portions cleared on the hills, from the 
surrounding forests, as they slope from the 
highest pvints, in different directions, which 
greatly improves and gives extension to the 
rich prospects they afford. On one of these 
stands a lofty Sycamore, which has grown in 
the sun and withstood the blasts of upwards 
ofa century; towering far above the surround- 
ing forests, like a minaret of some Mahometan 
temple. I had visited the lofty pinnacle, on 
which stands the two light-houses, guiding 
the mariner on the ocean, as he wends his 
way toward his home; and had enjoyed the 
almost boundless prospect, that enchants and 
rivets the visitor to the spot. But the haunt 
I prized most, and sought often, was the shade 
of that venerable Sycamore, which was quite 
unknown to the would be fashionable visitors 
in the vicinity, and after toiling up a steep 
ascent to reach was enjoyed with a zest, better 
imagined than portrayed. When gazing aloft 
to its top-most boughs, through the large 
palmlike foliage, waving to and fro, admitting 
through the insticusies, broad gleams of the 
sky, and floating clouds one could joyously 
exclaim: this is worth toiling for! while the 
fuir visions, one by one, from this lofty sum- 
mit unfolded their charms to the entranced 
beholder. As the eye faces the North, are 
seen towering New-Jersey hills rolling away 
in the distance, folding one upon another, 
dressed in their varied hues of green; beyond 
them a portion of the New-York bay, stretch- 
ing far into New-Jersey and covered with 
every variety of sailing craft. Tcrning to the 
South the view is perfect of the North, and 
South branches of the Shrewsbury river (called 
the North and South rivers) which seem to 
be a continuation and run from the Never- 
sink. A handsome Isthmus put out between 
them, which is covered with well cultivated 
farms, while directly on their borders are gen- 
tlemen’s residences, with their handsome aad 
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inviting sutroundinge, Beyond the South 
river, stretches in continuation the narrow 
sandy tract, adjoining and extending from 
Bandy-hook, widening as it extends, to the 
famed watering place of Long Branch, con- 
nected with a pretty village of that name; 
beyond the eye fastens on the mighty ocean, 
covered with vessels from the largest to dimi- 
nutive size; a sight of which those who enjoy 
charming views, could never tire. Looking 
east-ward one beholds the whole extent of the 
Never-sink wih its gentle windings and the 
“ Narrows” with a part of Long-Island, Staten 
Island, the bay and far off ocean, and in a 
clear day New-York city. The view west is 
equally captivating. including the whole length 
of the North river (I mean the North branch 
of the Shrewsbury) with its many and grace- 
fal carves, until it reaches the point, where it 
is no longer navigable for steam-boats; where 
stands the pretty little town of R— visibly 
distinct to the naked eye, while the surround- 
ing country appears in every variety of beauty; 
and the high and sugar loafed shaped hill, in 
Monmouth, on which the battle of Revolation- 
ary memory was fought, shows detatchedly, 
aa if di-daining to mingle, with the more com- 
mon objects around it; there in all its gran- 
dear it stands—being of itself a striking mon- 
ament of its own glory, as connected with 
that event. An admirer of nature (and none 
other would follow me in the above truthful 
description) cannot be surprized, that I have 
thus particularized, what hus afforded so much 
pure and real satisfaction, or that the old tree 
should be considered a friend, in the shade 
of which, I have received delightfa!l and pro- 
fitable lessons from nature; for while looking 
abroad upon the Landscape, who, with only 
a small share of reflection, could fuil to antic- 
ipate the day, when all moral deformity will 
cease to exist, and sin be obliterated from our 
beaatiful world, and the perfection of heart 
and intellect shine brightly as the endowments 
of nature, and their glory be as manifest to 
the interested observer. Let none suppose, 
I have too much extolled an old tree, for why 
should not such be noticed, as well as man, 
being oftimes far more deserving of it. I shall 
ever remember the impressions received, und 
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hours passed under it, as reminiscences of an 
old friend, that I may never again behold and 
ever retain the views enjoyed in the shade of 
an old Sycamore. M. C. A. 
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LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE MOTHER OF KLLA, A BRAUTIFOL D°PPARR 
WHO WAS SNATCHED FROM ITS MOTHER'S ARMS AS 
A BUDDING RO6K FROM THE PARENT STEM. 





Mo‘her, why art thou weeping 
For thy fair and lovely child ? 

That dear ove is but sleeping, 
Who thy weary hours beguiled. 


The lovely form thou cherished 

As thy dearest due on earth, 
Likea suinmner flower perished 

Erea twelve-mouth from i birth. 


Though thy heart be crushed and brokea, 
*Neach atiliciions chastening rod, 
Weep not; ’tis a holy token 
Of the unchanging love of God! 
Kind friends willclus‘er a: und thee, 
And breathe that sweet nnd gentle namy 
Whose mazic influence bound thee, 
Ere the dark night of su: row came. 


will whisper words of pleasure, 
And tell of biiss beyond the tomb, 
Where thou'lt clasp thy lovely treasure, 
Safe in that bright and fairer homo. 
Then try and soothe thy heart's wild grief, 
Try and calm thy poignant sorrow ; 
it wil! give to thee sure relief, 
And brighter hopes for life to-morrow. 
Oberlin, Vet. 3ist. 1853. A.mzpa W Howtar. 


Editor’s Department. 


* Our New Volume. 

We have concluded to remodel the form 
of the Cabinet with the commencement of the 
next Volume, and enlarge it by the addition 
of eight pagés, making forty pages to the 
Number, four hundred and eighty pages a year, 
for one dollar! 

We are also making such arrangements 
with the printers, as we hope will secure the 
prompt issue of the work. We desire to have 
the Cabinet in the hands of our most distant 
subscribers as early as the fifth of each month, 
and hope to see the day, when this will be 
invariably accomplished. 

We shall have only one Volume in a year 
hereafter, and it is desirable, that subscribers 
should commence with the January or July 
No., the beginning or middle of the Volume. 

For the past six months we have sent the 
work to a very large number of our subscri- 
bers upon trust, and to such we commend the 
careful reading of Ella's “Golden Rule.” As 
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this No. closes the year,no more Numbers 
will be sent, except to those, who have paid 
in advance, and we hope, as all have been 
notified of the state of their accounts, that we 
shall receive a large accession to our prepaid 
list previous to the first of January. We be- 
lieve the Cabinet is now well worth a dollar 
a year, and it shall be our unceasing effort to 
increase its attractiveness. 





Facilities for Learning French. 

We have received one or two letters from 
the interior, inquiring what facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language were eujoyed in 
this city. We are happy to inform our read- 
ers, that Miss Jaquemart, the young lady 
who is assisting in translating the “Cass MSS,” 
mentioned in the last nuniber, will instruct 
elasses in this beautiful language. Miss J. is 
a native of I’rance, and having been educated 
there, is well qualified to teach the “idioms.” 
Her parents reside in this city, and are pre- 
pared to receive a few boarders into their 
family, where the French language is spoken 
exclusively. 

Their terms for board with tuition are only 
$3.25 per week. Classes of four or more, 
residents of the city, receive twenty lessons 
for $4. Where there are only two students 
in a Class, the charge is $5 a term. 


Literary Patires. 

New Bisuicat Arias.—One of the most 
valaable works extant, to aid the Bible sta- 
dent, is the above named work, published by 
the Am, S. S. Union. 

It contains eleven well executed maps, and 
a succinct history of the countries mentioned 
in the Bible. 

Aside from its divine origin, there is no 
book of history so interesting as the “ Book 
of books,” and every one who wishes to be an 
intelligent reader of Holy Writ, should avai! 
himself of the valuable aid afforded by the 
Biblical Atlas. Price only $1. 

Commcn Sionts sy Lann anp Water: 
Published by the Am. S. 8. Union.—Thie 
lurge book, for little children, is admirably 
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adapted to accomplish the particular design 
of its publication, being intended to supplant 
Mother Goose's melodies, in attractiveness, 
and most certainly its mental aliment is im- 
measurably more beneficial to the sensitive 


child-nature, whose first impressions of the 


book-world are received from its firat readings. 


Gopvry’s Lapy'’s Book ror Decexper—is 
on our table. We can say nothing new in 
its praise. The Patterns for different styles 
of embroidery and the diagrams for cutting 
cloaks, render this Number very valuable to 
the ladies; indeed this one feature in the Ma- 
gazine will save to a tasteful lady more money 
in a year, than the subscription price, which 
is only $3. 


Grauam’s Macazinz.—The December No. 
of this excellent Periodical is also received. 
We notice that Graham is to commence with 
the March No. an “Illustrated Life of Gen 
Washington, by J. T. Headley.” This will be 
an attraction, which will no doubt add to 
Graham’s “host of friends,” ‘and place many 
more three dullar bills in his capacious porte- 
monnaie. 


Tur Micuican Journal. or Epucation awp 
Teacugrs’ Maoazixe.—This Journal, under 
the Editorial care of Prof. Haven, of the State 
University, Prof. Welch, of the State Normal 
School, and Rev. J. M. (iregory, of Detroit, 
will be issued on the first of January, 1854, 
and monthly thereafter, at the low price of 
$1 per annum, strictly in advance. All com- 
munications to be addressed to Rev. J, M. 
Gregory, Detroit. 


Si.ven Lake Stores: By Cousin Cicely. 
Kerr & Doughty, Detroit—We have been 
very much interested in the perusal of this 
tasteful sett of juvenile Gift Books, There 
are six volumes in the sett, forming quite a 
pretty little Library; or the volumes may be 
had separately. The stories are entertaining, 
the poetry good, and though not strictly 
religious, a beautiful moral tone pervades the 
whole. We regret that we have not room 
for extracts this month, but shall try to re- 
member our little friends in a future number. 
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